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SUPPLIES CARBON 
DIOXIDE FOR Christmastime is the time for pres- 


/ ~ ¢ ents and parties, and these Christ- 
BAKING SODA . LEAVENING mas Fruit Bars are the happy an- 
swer to both. The tanginess of the 
apricots and the heartiness and 
crunchiness of the walnuts com- 
bine to make these bar cookies a “talk-about” tidbit when friends drop in, 
as well as an unusual and appealing food gift. It is therefore an excellent 
recipe to use in your Foods classes this month when your students are mak- 
ing their holiday goodies. For these cookies can easily be made in a class 
period—and decorated, too, since they are “trimmed” in the baking pan 
rather than individually. 
We are sure we need not remind you to use either Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda in this recipe. Both are pure Bicarbonate of 
Soda; both meet all requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Both have 
over 100 household uses in addition to the role they play (as a leavening 
agent) in producing fine baked products, 
such as these Christmas Fruit Bars. Both Your Household Treasure 
are readily available and economical. 


Send for FREE TEACHING AIDS . . . Student 
folders on Cookies and Good Looks. 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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MASHABANANA 


and add a home-recipe touch 
to spice cake mix! 


Students today are interested in the modern short cuts to good cook- 
ing that mixes provide. This recipe for Banana Spice Cake shows how 
simple home touches can add variety and interest to cake mixes. 
Mashed banana mellows the spice flavor, and makes a rich, moist 
cake with improved keeping qualities. Whole bananas between the 
layers are a novel and easy filling for many different types of cakes. 
BANANA SPICE CAKE 
Use any good packaged spice cake mix. Follow package directions for 
mixing, except: 
When directions specify liquid only Omit liquid. Substitute 144 cups 
mashed ripe bananas.* 
When directions call for liquid plus eggs........ P Reduce liquid to 4% cup 
Add 1 cup ripe mashed bananas. Add eggs as directed 
Bake in an oblong pan, following package directions. When cool, cut in 
half crosswise. Cover one half with a thin layer of frosting and top with 
3 or 4 whole bananas. Cover the bananas with additional frosting. Set 
other half of cake on top. Frost top and sides. 
*Use fully ripe bananas, yellow peel, flecked with brown 


P.S. Banana Spice Cake was the most popular of all the recipes featured in the 19%6 
Old Farmer's Almanac 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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MOCHA LIGHT ICING 


Use basic vanilla cream frost- 
ing recipe given above and 
add | teaspoon instant coffee 
with Crisco and vanilla. Swirl 
on cupcakes. Decorate indi- 
vidually with cherries, nuts, 
coconut or chocolate chips. 
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CRISCO IS SO CREAMY 
... SO BLENDABLE! 


Your students will find that 
pure, all-vegetable Crisco is 
ideal for icing. It’s so creamy, 
so smooth, so lusciously rich. 
What's more, it’s the freshest 
shortening you can buy. And 
snowy-white Crisco mixes 
perfectly with ingredients, 
giving a frosting that looks 
professional and is the best- 
tasting ever! 
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ALMOND FROSTING 


Using basic vanilla cream 
frosting recipe, reduce vanilla 
to Y4 teaspoon and add | tea- 
spoon almond extract. Put 
on chocolate loaf cake. Dec- 
orate with almonds partly 
dipped in melted chocolate. 


MAPLE FROSTING 


Use basic vanilla cream frost- 
ing recipe. Substitute maple 
syrup for the cornsyrup. 
Spread between layers of yel- 
low cake, on top, and sides. 
For that final touch, deco- 
rate with maple sugar candy 
“leaves,” cherries, or nuts. 
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Mix confectioners’ sugar, salt 
and egg. Blend in corn syrup. 
Add Crisco and vanilla. Beat 
until creamy. 


Lemon Frosting 
(For two 9" layers) 
2¥% cups sifted 
confectioners’ sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 
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CHOCOLATE CREAM 
FROSTING 


Using basic vanilla cream 
frosting recipe, add 2 squares 
melted unsweetened choco- 
late with the corn syrup. Then 
frost chocolate layer cake. 
Decorate top with a star 
design of chocolate curls. 
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CREAMY-MINT ICING 


Using basic vanilla cream 
frosting recipe, reduce vanilla 
to Y% teaspoon and add 4 
teaspoon peppermint extract. 
Add a few drops red food 
coloring to tint to desired 
shade of pink. Put on white 
layer cake. Decorate with 
candy canes. 


ORANGE FROSTING 


Use basic lemon frosting rec- 
ipe. Substitute orange juice 
for lemon juice. Add 2 tea- 
spoons of grated orange and 
a few drops each of red and 
yellow coloring to give you a 
“real” orange look. Then put 
on white tube cake. Top with 
candied fruit slices. 


Here are a few frosting hints 
to help your students get 
scrumptious-looking cakes 
every time. Brush off loose 
crumbs. Apply icing to the 
sides of cake after putting 
layers together. Then cover 
the top. Use a narrow, flexi- 
ble spatula and swirl in any 


design you wish. 
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How Betty Crocker 
Wrote the Picture Cook Book 


All Betty Crocker recipes must meet high standards. 
Here Lorraine Kilgren, with Irene Anderson and 
Ann Lindemeyer, test a new recipe: Peach “Short 
Pie”’ Cobbler. 
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Women across the country test all recipes before 
they appear. Margaret Johnson, MaryLee Duehr- 
ing and Beverly Steffen examine “short pie” 
mailed in by home testers. 


Advertisement 


Betty Crocker was known to thousands of women 
long before the original Picture Cook Book was writ- 
ten in 1950. As America’s “‘first lady of foods’’ she al- 
ready had 30 years of experience in helping home- 
makers through booklets, pamphlets, radio programs, 
but most of all through correspondence. 


Letters Revealed Need for Cook Book The letters Betty 
Crocker received revealed : 

the needs and wants, the 

favorite recipes, the home- 

making problems of a vast 

number of women. And over 

and over, these women asked 

“Betty Crocker, why don’t 

you write a cook book?” 

Inspired by their requests, 

Betty Crocker began the 

enormous task of selecting 

recipes and food information 

for one of the first “‘picture” 

cook books ever written. General Mills 


How Recipes Were Chosen A huge collection of favor- 
ite recipes and methods already existed in the Betty 
Crocker kitchens. But which recipes and methods 
should be used? Betty Crocker decided to choose the 
most popular and interesting recipes, and to add a 
variety of traditional recipes showing the cultural 
side of American life. It was decided that simplified 
recipes, compatible with good results, should be used; 
and that service, such as pan sizes, oven temper- 
atures and other helpful data should be included 
with every recipe. Key recipes, with variations, were 
planned to produce a variety of both inexpensive 
and expensive dishes. They ranged from simple to 
elaborate to suit beginning and experienced cooks. 


Through Tests Comes Perfection However, before these 
recipes would appear in print, it was considered neces- 
sary to perfect each one through a series of tests by 
home economists in Betty Crocker kitchens, and by 
thousands of “home’”’ testers. 


For example, the Betty Crocker staff checked each 
recipe for “‘tolerance’’—by varying one factor and 
keeping all others constant. If one part was found to 
be critical, special directions were written to cover 
the critical part. Other scientific tests were made. 


Consumers Triple-Check Experts Consumer testing 
was an essential part of the development of all recipes. 
Three different consumer tests enabled the Betty 
Crocker staff to adjust, simplify, or improve. 


Pilot Test—to learn if recipes were easily read and 
understood. 


Performance Test—to learn if women found the recipes 
easy to make and the results successful. 
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“Short pie” is served! Miss Janette Kelley, director of the Home Service Department, 
smiles at the compliments, and a new Betty Crocker recipe is launched. 


Acceptability Test—to get additional data on many 
more questions ranging from family liking 
to recipe costs. This test was sent across 
the country to get opinions of women of “Betty Crocken s 
varying backgrounds. 
The Betty Crocker Style In writing the book, Betty 
Crocker adopted the easy-to-follow style that dis- 
tinguishes her recipes. It is simple to understand and 
has proved popular among homemakers. And unique REVISED AND ENLARGED 
in cook book history was the lavish use of pictures. 
These included hundreds of “how-to” and “step” 
illustrations, storyfied sketches, as well as beautiful 
four-color pictures of finished foods. 


American Women Contributed to Success In a sense, 
the women of America helped Betty Crocker write 
the Picture Cook Book. In the beginning, they asked 
her to do it, then contributed favorite recipes which 
were tested and perfected in the Betty Crocker kitch- 
ens. Their help was invaluable in creating a cook book 
that reflected the warmth and personality of the 
American Home. Over 3)4 million were sold in five 
years; over 182,000 to teachers and home economists. 


Why a New Edition? Within the short space of five 
years, many new recipes, scores of new foods, new 
ingredients and new methods have been discovered 
and developed. And because of the confidence home- 
makers place in Betty Crocker, it was felt necessary . 
to include “the last word” in her up-to-date Picture TEXT EDITION — with cloth-bound cover featuring home 
Cook Book. The revised cook book contains even economics class room, for teachers and home economists 
more pictures than the original; more fascinating bits $2.88" 
of food history; over 800 new recipes; a section on 
everyday and special occasion meal planning. 


General Mills 


*Free desk copy with order for ten or more 











Christmas Greetings 
To each member of the AHEA my warmest Christmas greetings— 


In this holiday season and throughout the year ahead, let us join anew with men of good 
~ will everywhere for peace on earth and in the hearts of men. 


BALM A Mf 


President 








© Career status for the post of U. S. Commissioner 
of Education has been recommended by a group 
of 23 educational associations and organizations 
interested in education. The group, called the Ad- 
visory Committee of National Organizations, rec- 
ommended to Secretary Folsom of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioner be removed from 
political appointments, that it be for “a term of five 
to seven years,” and that the salary be considerably 
increased. 

In his reply, Secretary Folsom said that atten- 
tion is being given to the problem of a term ap- 
pointment and a “salary comparable to the duties 
and responsibilities of the office” and that he hopes 
that “legislation may be agreed upon and introduced 
during the first term of the 85th Congress.” 

Members of the Advisory Committee include the 
American Association of University Women, the 
National Education Association, the American 
Council on Education, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Health Council, and 
others. It was formed after the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 


@ The first annual report of the Rural Develop- 
ment Program, given to the President on Septem- 
ber 28, cited work done by the five government 
departments having responsibility in the program 
during the past 15 months. 

The program, a broad-scale attack on the prob- 
lems of low-income farmers, now has projects 
planned or under way in 51 counties and three 
trade areas, extending from Maine to Texas. 

A statement issued by the President commented 
on four points in the report: (1) the fact that the 


Rural Development Program is being managed by 
state, county, and local committees; (2) the active 
interest and leadership shown by local groups; 
(3) the major emphasis on youth; and (4) con- 
centration of the work in areas most needing bal- 
anced development. 

For a copy of the report, titled Progress in the 
Rural Development Program, First Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, write to the Office 
of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D. C, 


The Federal Extension Service has issued a 
statement on its relationship to the Rural Develop- 
ment Program for the guidance of extension work- 
ers in the 24 states taking part in the Program. 
If you want a copy of The Rural Development 


Program with Emphasis on Extension’s Responsi- 
bilities, write to the Office of Information, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


@ Sixty-one per cent of the women college 
graduates of 1955 went into teaching, and one 
third of the graduates were married within six 
months, the Monthly Labor Review reported in 
September 1956." 

Quoting statistics assembled by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
article reported that approximately six months after 
graduation 80 per cent of the graduates were work- 
ing; 9 per cent were continuing their education; 
4 per cent were seeking work; and 7 per cent were 
not in the labor market. 

Of the married graduates, 69 per cent were work- 
ing, and one-fourth of the married graduates re- 
ported that their husbands were still in school. 

A chart with the article shows that about 45 
per cent of home economists reported first year 
salaries of $3500 to $3,999 and almost 20 per cent 
$4,000 and over. 


*]. A. Wetis, Employment of June 1955 Women College 
Graduates. Monthly Labor Review 79, No. 9, pp. 1057-1061. 
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Chemicals in Foods 


HEN today’s homemaker plans a meal, 

she does not often include in her plans 
the preparation of bread from flour freshly ground 
at a nearby mill from locally grown wheat, or the 
use of home-grown and preserved fruits, vegetables, 
and meats. Nor does she expect to visit the root 
cellar or the springhouse. Instead, she probably 
lives distantly removed from the sites of production 
of most items of food in her menu. She will visit 
her neighborhood food shops and expect to be 
able to select from an abundant, economical, and 
wholesome food supply the materials she needs. 
She will look for foods convenient to use, already 
cleaned, and in many cases partially or completely 
prepared for the table, packaged in sizes and 
amounts to fit her needs and storage facilities, and 
aesthetically pleasing. And she will choose from a 
great diversity of foodstuffs. 

The provision of such a food supply requires that 
large amounts of foodstuffs be efficiently produced; 
processed, preserved, and stored so as to minimize 
wastage and loss of nutritive value; and distributed 
to the consumer in a convenient form and a pleas- 
ing and sanitary condition. Many technological 
developments are applied to the task of providing 
this food supply. Important among them is the use 
of chemicals. 

Chemicals, often developed specifically for the 
purpose, are used in the production of food crops, 
in the processing, preserving, and storing of food- 
stuffs, and in food packages. This use results in the 
occurrence in foods of materials other than the 
basic foodstuffs. These substances have been 
termed “chemical additives.” Those that are added 
to foods by the processor for the purpose of im- 
parting a desired quality to the product or for 
serving a functional purpose in it have come to be 
known as “intentional chemical additives.” Other 
chemical substances, which serve no useful function 
in the finished product but which occur in foods 
as a consequence of their having been used in the 
production, processing, or storage of the food, are 
sometimes called “incidental chemical additives.” 
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Paul E. Johnson 


Dr. Johnson is the executive secretary of the Food 
Protection Committee of the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences. 


Intentional Chemical Additives 


The food processor uses chemicals to perform 
specific technological functions in the food products 
he manufactures. They are used in different variety 
and amount in all of the major processed foods to 
fac’‘itate processing and formulation, inhibit de- 
terinration, enhance and maintain nutritive value, 
and improve the appeal and acceptability of foods. 
A recent compilation lists over 500 such intentional 
chemical additives (1). 

A large number and variety of additives are 
used to influence or stabilize the texture of proc- 
essed foods. They are important both in the 
processing and formulation of the food and in pro- 
ducing an aesthetically pleasing product. Complex 
phosphates and other poorly ionized salts, the 
so-called emulsifier salts, are used as texture im- 
provers and stabilizers in process cheese, evapo- 
rated milk, meat products, and baked goods. They 
act as sequestering agents for calcium and other 
metallic ions and increase the water-binding capac- 
ity of meats, thus enabling them to retain their 
juice. Surface active agents (emulsifiers) are ex- 
tremely useful in aiding in the preparation of stable 
and homogeneous mixtures containing fats. Their 
use in processed foods helps maintain pleasing 
texture and prevents separation of fat from other 
components. A third group of additives used to 
influence texture includes a number of natural and 
synthetic gums, pectin, agar-agar, and Irish moss 
derivatives. These thicken food preparations and 
aid in stabilizing mixtures of ingredients. Other 
chemicals are used as firming agents for canned 
fruits and vegetables and pickles, as humectants to 
maintain desirable moisture content of many foods, 
or as anticaking agents in finely powdered prepa- 
rations. Still others influence texture by virtue of 
their leavening power. 
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Food preservation is an ancient art and many 
chemicals have been used to retard deterioration 
in preserved foods. Familiar preservatives that 
occur in processed foods are those added to prevent 


development of rope in bread and mold in bread, 


cheese, and other foods. Sodium diacetate and 
sodium or calcium propionate are the common ones 
used. Recently sorbic acid has come into use for 
this purpose. Other well-known preservatives are 
benzoic acid and sodium benzoate. Considerable 
study has been given the use of antibiotics for food 
preservation. One such application, the use of 
chlortetracycline in cooling water for dressed poul- 
try, is a commercial practice. These are examples 
of use of chemicals to prevent deterioration of food 
resulting from growth of microorganisms. Another 
kind of deterioration, resulting in loss of palatabil- 
ity and, frequently, of nutritive value, is due to 
oxidation of some component of the food. To 
inhibit this kind of deterioration, a number of anti- 
oxidant chemical additives are employed. They 
include the sulfites and bisulfites and a group of 
organic compounds. Ascorbic acid is one of these. 
Derivatives of hydroxytoluene, hydroquinone, and 
guariaretic acid are also widely used. 

The readers of this journal are, of course, familiar 
with the use of additives to en!.«ance the nutritive 
value of processed foods. Vitamins and essential 
minerals are added to many foods for this purpose, 
most importantly in the case of flour and bread and 
of milk. There is widespread interest in and study 
of supplementation of various foods with essential 
amino acids that are present in low concentration 
in the natural protein of the foods. There is as yet 
no significant commercial enrichment of human 
foods with amino acids, but animal feeds are being 
thus supplemented. 

Aesthetic appeal of foods is influenced in many 
ways by chemical additives. Two groups of addi- 
tives are used entirely or primarily for this pur- 
pose, however: the flavoring agents and the food 
colors. The compilation previously referred to (1) 
lists about 300 flavoring agents. Most of these are 
synthetic aromatic chemicals, but they include 
essential oils, extracts, and condiments. A number 
of naturally occurring dyes and the 16 synthetic 
colors certifiable for food use by the Food and 
Drug Administration may be used for coloring 
foods. In addition to added colors, other chemicals 
are employed to influence the color of processed 
foods. Familiar examples of this usage are the 
bleaching with various oxidizing chemicals of flour 
and of milk for the manufacture of certain types 
of cheese and the development and fixing of color 
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in cured meats through the reaction of nitrites with 
natural pigment in the meat. 

It is frequently desirable to increase, decrease, « 
stabilize the ac idity of a prepared food. Adjust. 
ment of pH may be nece ssary for satisfactory proc- 
essing or formulation of a food, as in butter or 
cheese making and in baking. It may be a means 
of enhancing palatability as in fruit juices, ice 
cream and sherbets, and soft drinks. Or it may aid 
in preservation as in pickles and relishes. In many 
instances adjustment of pH performs more than one 
of these functions in the same product. The 
chemicals used for these purposes are organic 
acids (such as occur in common fruits, vegetables. 
and other foods) and their salts and a few inor- 
ganic alkalies, acids, and salts. 

These examples of the technological reasons for 
using intentional chemical additives in processed 
foods indicate the important role these materials 
play in making possible the diversified, economical 
and abundant food supply we enjoy. 


Incidental Chemical Additives 


Many chemical compounds which perform im- 
portant functions at various stages in the produc- 
tion, processing, and storage of foods are not in- 
tended to be present, and would serve no purpose, 
in the finished food. Small amounts of many of 
them do, nevertheless, appear in our foods. 

Growing crops are protected by chemical pesti- 
cides from attack by insects, slugs, nematodes, and 
other animals, and disease-causing viruses, bacteria. 
and fungi. Weeds in crops are controlled by 
chemical herbicides. Pesticides are used to protect 
cattle and other stock from parasites. Insecticides 
and rodenticides may be used to prevent damage 
to stored foods. Small residues of these materials 
often remain on the grain, fruit, or vegetable, or 
in the meat, even though the food has been 
thoroughly cleaned and has gone through several 
processing procedures. 

Traces of the detergents used for cleaning, oils 
for lubricating, and chemicals for maintaining food 
processing equipment may incidentally get into the 
food. Detergents may also appear in processed 
foods as a result of their having been used for 
cleaning the raw foodstuff or the food container 
prior to filling. 

A great variety of materials are used to package 
foods; and new materials and packages, more pro- 
tective, attractive, or convenient than the old ones, 
are constantly being developed. The packaged 
food is, of course, in close contact with the con- 


tainer. By abrasion or solution and extraction. 
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material moves from the package into the food. 
The number of chemicals added to our food in 
this way is unknown, but it is certain that the total 
amount of them is quite small. 


Public Health Considerations 


The foregoing discussion has shown that more 
than 500 chemicals may be purposely added to 
foods and that a number of others may occur in- 
cidentally in them. The fact that this seemingly 
large number of chemical additives enters the 
food supply has caused concern among some 
thoughtful persons and called forth alarming pre- 
dictions from others about the hazard to public 
health that may arise from the use of chemicals 
in food production, processing, preservation, and 
storage. 

The use of pesticides has, understandably, oc- 
casioned the deepest concern. Most pesticides are, 
obviously, poisonous to some degree to some form 
of life. Many of them are acutely toxic to many 
species, and it is reasonable to assume that they may 
be toxic to man also. In thinking of the possible 
public health effects of food prepared from crops 
treated with pesticides, however, it is essential not 
to confuse the toxicity of the chemicals with 
hazards associated with their use. Toxicity and 
hazard are not synonymous. Toxicity is the capac- 
ity of a substance to produce injury; hazard is the 
probability that injury will result from use of the 
substance in a proposed quantity and manner. 
Thus the most toxic pesticide offers no hazard if it 
is used in such a manner that none remains on 
the crop at harvest or after processing. And even 
a slightly toxic pesticide might be hazardous if 
appreciable residues remain on the crop despite 
cleaning and processing procedures. 

There appears to be almost no hazard of acute 
poisoning from using food that has been com- 
mercially produced with the aid of the pesticides 
now marketed. No death or incidence of poison- 
ing has authentically been traced to such use. This 
is an outcome to be expected. The minimum lethal 
dosages of the pesticides for experimental animals 
are known fairly accurately, and it would be only 
by accident that any such dosage would appear in 
a food as a result of crop production operations. 
Careful and accurate labeling of pesticides in- 
forms the crop producer of effective levels of 
application and hazards associated with use of 
the material. For reasons of both economics and 
safety, overtreatment of crops is avoided. 

It is impossible to be so positive in speaking of 
the hazard of chronic effects arising from use of 
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food crops treated with pesticides. It is true that 
no death, illness, or increased incidence of any 
disease has been authentically associated with such 
use (2). It is extremely difficult, however, to prove 
that there is no association. This results from the 
nature of some chronic toxic effects. The effect 
may be so far removed in time from the cause as 
seemingly to have no connection with it. Or the 
development of the toxic effect may be so gradual 
as to seem unassociated with anything specific in 
the environment. Since it is impossible to demon- 
strate the complete absence of hazard of this kind, 
a decision to use a pesticide on food crops must be 
based on the practical certainty that injury to the 
consumer will not result. 

These considerations of hazard are recognized by 
the laws and regulations governing the use of 
pesticides on food crops. As intimated previously, 
labeling requirements include instructions for use 
so that hazards are minimized. The maximum pes- 
ticide residues permissible on raw agricultural 
commodities in interstate commerce are estab- 
lished by the Food and Drug Administration. The 
amount permitted is based in part on a knowledge 
of the chronic toxicity of the pesticide in labora- 
tory animals and is far less than the smallest amount 
that caused any injury in the experimental ani- 
mals. Before a pesticide is permitted to be mar- 
keted, it must be shown to be useful. The pro- 
ponent of the pesticide must petition the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to establish a 
residue tolerance for the pesticide for each crop 
on which it is proposed to use the material. His 
petition must show: the chemical identity and com- 
position of the pesticide; the effective amount, fre- 
quency, and time of application; results of investi- 
gations with respect to safety: results of tests indi- 
cating the amounts of residue remaining on crops 
after recommended usage; methods of chemical 
analysis; and practical methods for removing ex- 
cessive residues. 

The chemical and _ toxicological investigation 
necessary before a pesticide may be marketed is 
thus extensive. The usual testing to establish the 
chronic toxicity of a chemical requires that groups 
of rats be fed the substance from weaning through- 
out life, or for two years, and that groups of other 
species, as the dog, be fed the material for at least 
a year. Observation is made of animals for patho- 
logical changes, and metabolic and biochemical 
studies may be carried out. 

A decision concerning the safety of the material 
for the proposed use is based on the smallest 
amount that caused adverse effects in the experi- 
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mental animals and the maximum amount that 
might get into the food supply with the residue 
tolerances proposed. Safety of the material for the 
proposed use may be defined as the practical cer- 
tainty that no adverse effects will result from 
such use. 

The same principles of hazard and safety apply 
to the use of intentional chemical additives and 
incidental additives other than pesticides. But since 
the chemicals used for these purposes are in gen- 
eral inherently much less toxic than the pesticides, 
hazard from their use has perhaps not appeared to 
be as imminent as the hazard from pesticides. That 
there is concern, however, over possible dangers 
to public health from the increasing number of 
these chemicals used or proposed for use in foods 
is reflected in the number of bills before Congress 
proposing to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to ensure that the chemicals pro- 
posed for use are safe. About a dozen such bills 
were submitted for consideration by the 84th Con- 
gress. None was passed, but it seems certain that 
efforts to amend the law will continue since repre- 
sentatives of the industries concerned with the 
manufacture and use of chemicals in food proc- 
essing, legislators, and public health officials all ad- 
vocate the changes. Most of the proposed amend- 
ments would require that the safety of a chemical 
for a proposed use be established by the sponsor- 
ing industrial concern before the use is permitted. 
The present law prohibits the inclusion of harmful 
or deleterious substances in foods (unless the oc- 
currence cannot be avoided or unless the use of 
the substance is necessary, in which cases toler- 
ances may be prescribed). But proof that a harm- 
ful or deleterious substance is present is the re- 
sponsibility of the enforcement agency. 

Actually, in present practice, the manufacturer 
of a chemical newly proposed for use in foods 
usually conducts tests necessary to establish safety. 
These tests are similar in kind and scope to those 
indicated as necessary in the case of pesticides. 
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They may not be sufficient, according to modern 
toxicologic thinking, to permit the judgment that 
it is practically certain that no injury to the con- 
sumer will result from the proposed use. In this 
case, the manufacturer will be advised by the con- 
trol agency concerned to make additional studies. 
On the basis of completed tests, the control agency 
will indicate informally to the sponsor whether or 
not it considers the additive to be safe. The pro- 
posed amendments would in effect, therefore, for- 
malize what is now being done informally. They 
would in addition provide machinery for resolving 
differences of opinion based on interpretation of 
available information. 

The awareness of public health officials, legisla- 
tors, and the industries involved that health prob- 
lems associated with the increasing use of chemi- 
cal- additives in foods may arise, and their efforts 
to maintain the safety of the food supply, should 
be reassuring-to the consumer. He should not be- 
come complacent, however. Food processing tech- 
nology is not static. Foods come to the consumer 
in more highly processed forms as technology 
changes. The requirements for preservation of 
these foods against deterioration, for maintenance 
of their nutritive value, and for stabilization of 
their palatability, texture, and color are different 
than they are in the case of foods that have under- 
gone less extensive processing. New additives to 
perform these functions will be proposed and 
adopted for use. The consumer must insist that 
they are not adopted for frivolous reasons and that 
they are not permitted unless they are safe to use 


as proposed. 
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Fellowship Honors Marie Dye 


Faculty and alumnae of the College of Home Economics at Michigan State 
University and friends of Marie Dye announce a Marie Dye Fellowship. 

The first fellowship, worth $2,000, will be granted for the 1957-58 academic 
year. It will be available for graduate study beyond the master’s degree in a 
specialized subject-matter area of home economics at Michigan State University. 

For further information and application blank write to the Dean of the 
College of Home Economics, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Applications will be received until February 15, 1957. 





Observation: A Method of Learning about Children’ 


DOLESCENTS want to be popular, to be 

skillful in relationships with other people. 

True, many of them are primarily concerned with 

being accepted by girls and boys in their own age 

group, but their interests are not limited to this 

group. They recognize a need to learn more about 
relationships with people of all ages. 

When high school girls in Iowa were asked to 
identify the questions they thought were impor- 
tant to discuss, they frequently chose questions 
about relationships with parents and with younger 
children. For example, they selected questions 
about children such as: “How can I make friends 
with a child who does not care for me?” “How can 
I make friends with a shy child?” “What should I 
do if a child gets a crying spell?” 

Relationships with other people depend in part 
upon ability to observe behavior that will help one 
person understand the meaning of another's ac- 
tions. This ability is not easily developed because 
any single act may have one or more causes. 
Understanding another's behavior depends upon 
objective observation of significant behavior and 
interpretation of observed behavior in an effort to 
identify possible causes. 

Often behavior that reveals much about another 
person goes unobserved because its significance is 
not recognized. This is particularly true when 
feelings are being expressed. Rather early in life 


we learn to hide the feelings that we believe will. 


not be approved by those we admire and to reveal 
only those that are approved. 

Young children have not learned to conceal their 
feelings; the causes of behavior are much more 
evident than they will be later. Because a child 
reveals the way he feels about the people and 
things in his environment we may learn how to 
interpret his behavior through observation. 

Observation of children offers many possibilities 
for learning—not only discovering causes of be- 
havior but also accepting individual variations in 
growth. One of the problems that arises in teach- 
ing child development in high school is how to 
make the information pertaining to the growth of 


1 Journal Paper No. J—3067 of the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project No. 1299, Home Economics 
Research. 


Damaris Pease and Mattie Pattison 


Dr. Pease is an associate professor of child devel- 
opment and Dr. Pattison is a professor of educa- 
tion in the division of home economics at Iowa 
State College. In this article they offer practical 
suggestions for the secondary school teacher plan- 
ning observation of child development and be- 
havior of young children. 


young children meaningful, practical, and interest- 
ing to students. Observation is essential to accom- 
plishing these objectives. 

A study of growth and development, because of 
its dynamic qualities, requires objective observa- 
tion and evaluation of behavior while it is going 
on. In this way students begin to increase their 
knowledge and understanding of children as grow- 
ing and developing individuals. 

The question of where to find young children for 
students to observe is an important one which re- 
quires some careful consideration. An established 
nursery school would undoubtedly answer many 
of the problems. Here we would find children of 
varying ages in a more or less standardized situa- 
tion, playing in groups under the supervision of 
qualified teachers. However, few of us have this 
“ideal situation” available for our use. How, then, 
can we provide observation opportunities? 

Within any one community there are unlimited 
possibilities for observation of child behavior. All 
that is required is some central location where 
children tend to congregate. What more logical 
place than the school itself? Not only does the 
playground function as a natural “laboratory” for 
studying children but the classrooms of the kinder- 
garten and the elementary grades offer excellent 
opportunities for observation. 

There are certain advantages to using the school 
as an observational experience for students. Chil- 
dren of varying ages are readily available, and 
often these children are known by age and name 
to the teacher and her students. Many students 
can observe the same behavior, facilitating discus- 
sion and evaluation of their observations. How- 
ever, it may be difficult for a large group of stu- 
dents to remain inconspicuous while observing, 
and care is necessary not to interrupt the estab- 
lished routines of the children and their teachers. 
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Because many of the children may be well known 
to the students it might be difficult to maintain an 
objective evaluation of their behavior. 

Other resources within the community include 
such places as the grocery, shoe, or department 
stores, Sunday school, movie house, and neighbor- 
hood. Students can be assigned to look for chil- 
dren and to write down observations of their 
behavior wherever they may see them in the com- 
munity. Observational situations of this type offer 
the advantage of seeing the younger child in a 
“natural setting” with his parents, brothers and 
sisters, or friends. However, only one or two stu- 
dents can observe the same situation. 


Learning Observational Methods 


Regardless of the observational situation, learn- 
ing through observing behavior depends largely 
upon the skill and understanding of the observer. 
The observational method must be learned. This 
means that students are prepared for observation 
through careful directions before they ever begin 
to observe children. They need to be aware of and 
understand the reasons for the directions. 

The primary direction is to remain inconspicuous 
to the child or children while observing. If chil- 
dren become aware that they are the center of 
attention, they tend to behave somewhat differently 
than they would otherwise, and the observer fails 
to see a true picture of behavior. 

A second direction is to treat observational in- 
formation as confidential material in order to pro- 
tect the children and their families from exploita- 
tion. Students can readily understand that some 
behavior, taken out of context, can be misinter- 
preted and may easily lead to misunderstandings. 
It is sound practice to reserve discussion of obser- 
vational records for the classroom where it can be 
evaluated objectively in light of the total observa- 
tion and the reports of other students. 

For evaluation purposes it is important that each 
observation have certain identifying information, 
such as the date, location of the observation, and 
age of the child observed. Unless an observation 
is dated it is virtually impossible to use it in a 
sequence of observations to illustrate growth of a 
particular child. Frequently the date will give a 
clue to the explanation of the child’s behavior; for 
example, Halloween, Christmas, or a homecoming 
football game. Including the location of the obser- 
vation and age of the child immediately presents 
a mental image to the teacher and other class mem- 
bers so that the behavioral record which follows 
becomes more meaningful. For example, a record 
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Finger-painting activities offer clues to several aspects 
of a young child’s development. 


stating “a five-year-old boy buying shoes in the 
shoe store with his mother” supplies us with a 
great deal of information about the environment 
in which the observation was recorded. 

Perhaps the most difficult rule to help students 
learn relates to the actual observational record: 
that is, what is written down as behavior. When 
any of us look at the activities of others we tend 
to interpret what they are doing in light of our 
own past experiences. An objective observational 
record rules out this personal interpretation and is 
concerned only with what actually took place. 

One method of avoiding personal bias in an 
observation is to recognize the bias. This can be 
accomplished by having the student divide his 
observational record in half— drawing a line down 
the center of the page. At the head of the left- 
hand column he places the word “Facts” and 
the right-hand column the word “Feelings” or “In- 
terpretations.” Then as the student observes he 
attempts to record what he actually sees (facts) 
and how he thinks the child feels (feelings). 

One technique which helps students differentiate 
between facts and feelings is to develop an aware- 
ness of some of the words which indicate feelings 
rather than facts. For example: “Johnny seemed 
very happy when he saw his father.” Very happy 
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does not tell how Johnny reacted when he saw his 
father—it does tell how the observer interpreted 
his behavior. A more objective description might 
be: “Johnny jumped up and down three times and 
laughed out loud when he saw his father.” Then 
on the “feelings” side of the observation: “He was 
very happy to see his father.” Another example of 
biased observation is: “David is a very affectionate 
little boy.” Objectively, we would say: “David 
went over to his mother and put his arms around 
her. He put his hands on her face and gave her 
a kiss.” On the “feelings” side might be recorded: 
“David likes to kiss his mother. He is very affec- 
tionate.” 

Some other emotionally toned words that tend 
to give difficulty in objective observation are: “He 
thought he would go to the window.” “Jane is very 
mischievous.” “Tim bothered the other children.” 

Locating and discussing such words offers you 
an excellent opportunity to help students see that 
their own experiences affect how and what they 
observe. You would be less than realistic to ask 
students to omit their feelings from an observation, 
but the student gains insight into his own behavior 
as well as that of the children he observes when 
he can discriminate between what actually occurs 
and how he feels about it. 

In general, observations may be classified into 
two types requiring varying degrees of skill. Group 
observation, in which the whole class sees the same 
activity, is the most elementary kind. This type of 
observational experience can be gained through 
the use of films. Interestingly enough, almost any 
film will do if it depicts interaction among people. 

The chief advantage of a film lies in your oppor- 
tunity for developing an objective observational 
technique with students. Not only are you able to 
observe the interaction with your class, but you 
can prepare for the discussion that follows by pre- 
viewing the film. Then, too, the film, or parts of it, 
can be shown a second or third time to verify or 
explain certain observed behavior. The sound track 
can be disconnected to enable class discussion dur- 
ing the viewing. Students gain skill and under- 
standing of objective evaluation since the behavior 
viewed is of an impersonal nature. 

After a student has had some experience in re- 
cording and evaluating group observations he is 
ready for the next stage: individual observations 
in which one student sees and records a specific 
activity. In this type of observation the student's 
understanding and knowledge of children is in- 
creased if the observational assignment is struc- 
tured. Structuring, in this case, means having the 
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student look for specific behavior such as motor 
performance, reasoning, or other areas of growth 
that have been discussed in the classroom. For 
example, the following record was taken from an 


assignment to observe motor performance: 


Date: October 21 


Location: Finger-painting in the playroom 
Cui_pREN: Tommie, age 4 years 


Facts 
The teacher has just put a 
paper with some finger paint 
on it in front of Tommie. 


He hits the pile of finger 
paint with the palm of his 
right hand and laughs. With 
his hand still resting in the 
paint he looks around the 
room. He turns back to the 
table and begins to push 
the paint all around the 
paper with both hands. His 


hands do the same thing. 


He makes lines on the pa- 
per, using the index finger 
of his right hand. Then he 
smooths them out by mak- 
ing circles with both fists. 
He looks at his painting and 
laughs. 


John asks Tommie to look 
at what he has done but 
Tommie does not answer. 
He continues to make circles 
with his fists. Then he stops 
painting and laughs out 


loud. 


He looks at the teacher and 
says, “I want another one.” 
The teacher takes his paint- 
ing to the rack to dry. 


FEELINGS OR 
INTERPRETATIONS 


Tommie likes to finger-paint. 
He wonders if it is all right 
to splatter the paint. Tom- 
mie’s hand co-ordination is 
good for his age. 


His hands work separately 
and together. 


His motor control is good. 


He is too interested in what 
he is doing to answer John. 


Tommie can concentrate. 


It is too hard for him to put 
the painting on the rack. 
He cannot pick it up with- 
out smearing or tearing it. 


The student who recorded this observation has 
not only learned to separate facts and feelings but 
has been able to understand some of Tommie’s 
behavior in terms of his motor abilities. 

The two types of observation, group and individ- 
ual, can be considered as a sequence for learning. 
Group observation provides a situation for teach- 
ing students how to observe. Individual observa- 
tion allows for a broader experience in observing 
and evaluating growth and requires greater inde- 
pendence and responsibility from the student. 

Observation is an integral part of learning to 
establish creative relationships with other people. 
As a student learns to observe behavior and to 
interpret it accurately he increases his ability to 
understand himself and others. 





Standards 


A Reality for Today’s Textile Consumers 


H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., Albert E. Johnson, Louis Laun, 
Max Lovell, John E. Reeves, and Phillip Talbott 


Bee: IVE standards for performance of 
today’s textiles are already a reality. They 
already serve fabric producers, finishers, garment 
manufacturers, retailers, launderers and dry clean- 
ers, and consumers. Their increasing value to all 
of these groups depends upon the understanding 
and co-operation of all. 


ASA Standards in Action 


Standards such as those developed by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association provide a blueprint for 
manufacture of products that will give a guaran- 
teed and predictable performance for that product 
or make it possible to duplicate exactly a certain 
product. All ASA standards are proposed by some 
interested group—it may be a consumer group, an 
industry group, or, as was the case with the textile 
standards, a retailers group—developed by repre- 
sentatives of all groups concerned, and adopted 
by the American Standards Association for volun- 
tary use by manufacturers. 

The most widely known ASA textile standard is 
the one popularly called L22, which establishes 
end-use performance requirements for some fifty- 
one fabrics of rayon, acetate, and mixed blends 
of these fibers. A committee is now working to 
expand this Standard to cover all textiles. 

In developing standards for textiles, committees 
and manufacturers must take into account the 
influence of style and fashion—which is well-nigh 
impossible to regulate or standardize. However, 
as Mr. Hallowell pointed out, there are in the 
textile industry physical and chemical properties 
that can be, and now have been, verified in terms 
of consumer understanding. Progress has been 
steady as a result of work of the members of the 
textile industry, and the ASA feels proud of the 
way the textile standards project is progressing. 


New Performance Standards—TDI 


The Textile Distributors Institute has been work- 
ing on a program designed to augment the L22 
Standards of the American Standards Association. 
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The following article is a summary of a sympo- 
sium on textile standards at the textiles and 
clothing section meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association’s annual meeting in June. 
Ardenia Chapman, dean of the College of Home 
Economics at Drexel Institute of Technology, was 
the panel moderator. Mr. Hallowell is president 
of the American Standards Association; Mr. John- 
son, director of trade relations for the National 
Institute of Drycleaning; Mr. Laun, director of 
advertising for Burlington Industries; Mr. Lovell, 
director counsel of the National Association of 
Shirt, Pajama, and Sportswear Manufacturers; Mr. 
Reeves, president of Reeves Brothers, Inc.; and 
Mr. Talbott, president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 


A TDI committee has drafted standards which 
have been submitted to all interested trade associa- 
tions as draft standards and to both sectional com- 
mittees L22 and L25 of the ASA. The major differ- 
ence between L22 and the proposed TDI Standards 
is that L22 applies to rayon and acetate only 
whereas the TDI Standards encompass all fibers. 

Explaining part of the lack of enthusiasm for 
standards, Mr. Laun said that one of the objections 
often advanced by some mill people or fabric 
distributors is the fear that standards will bring 
on regimentation. This could be true if the pur- 
pose of standards were to direct manufacturer, 
distributor, and consumer, alike, as to precisely 
the kind of fabric to be made and sold in each 
case. Such, however, should not be the aim or 
intention of standards. Rather, the purpose of 
standards should be to establish a minimum plat- 
form of adequacy above which any improvements 
could be asked for and made that either buyer or 
selier desires. 

Where standards are minimal in character, Mr. 
Laun said, no unnecessary costs are added to goods 
where the consumer is particularly interested in 
procuring the lowest cost product that nevertheless 
will perform adequately. Where performance be- 
yond adequacy is a goal, the manufacturer can 
specify the particular ways in which the fabric 
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should be made better than the minimum stand- 
ards. On the other hand, minimum standards and 
the existence of them tend to give consumers an 
increased degree of confidence that products so 
characterized will at least give them adequacy of 
performance. 

In evaluating standards, one should also keep 
in mind the difference between test procedures or 
test methods and test evaluations. Sometimes an 
excess of emphasis is placed upon test procedures 
without adequate understanding of the comparable 
importance of test evaluations. 

“As in the world of finance bad money drives 
out good, so in textiles, bad textiles drive out 
good textiles. Accordingly it is our desire to 
eliminate bad textiles and encourage good,” Mr. 
Laun emphasized. 


Qualifying Definitions 

Describing the importance of standards and 
standard definitions to manufacturers, Mr. Lovell 
said that members of his association—who manu- 
facture men’s and boy’s shirts, pajamas, and sports- 
wear—are as concerned with the consumer aspects 
of their products as with the merchandising, styling, 
and quality of manufacture. 

One of these consumer aspects is care of the 
garment, either in the home or by a commercial 
laundry or dry-cleaning establishment. Care prob- 
lems have intensified during the past decade, both 
because of the changes in design of garments and 
because of the development of finer fabrics, syn- 
thetics and their mixtures, new dye processes and 
finishes, as well as the so-called miracle fibers. 
Laundries suddenly found that they were having 
difficulties with the care of these new garments 
and asked for some guidance from the manufac- 
turers in how to differentiate garinents requiring 
different kinds of care. 

Mr. Lovell’s Association then formed an inter- 
industry committee to evolve a set of standards 
that could serve as a guide for processing of 
garments, commercially and in the home. 

The problem was: to consider many thousands 
of types of fabrics, their weaves and finishes, as 
well as all of the fibers from which they are made 
and to reduce all of these to the lowest common 
denominator and still come within the four recog- 
nized methods of laundering and dry cleaning. 

Next it was necessary to determine the salient 
attributes of launderability and an official testing 
method to which the fabric had to conform. 

The next step was to bring an agreed-upon 
wording within the accepted processing methods to 
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the attention of the consumer and the laundries in 
such a way that they could tell at a glance how 
the garment should be refreshed. The suggestion 
to manufacturers was that a classification label be 
permanently sewn onto the garment, accompanied 
by a hang tag with more explicit information. 

The five classifications selected are: “Completely 
Washable,” “Fully Washable—Do Not Bleach,” 
“Wash in Warm Water—Do Not Bleach,” “Wash by 
Hand in Lukewarm Water—Do Not Bleach,” and 
“Dry Clean.” 

These labels are now in use by 75 per cent by 
volume of the membership of his Association, Mr. 
Lovell reported, and, of course, consumers are now 
finding these labels on garments in the retail stores. 


Commercial Application of Standards 


More new textiles—both fibers and _finishes— 
have been developed in the last 10 years than in 
the preceding 2,000. And, as the textile industry 
is set up today, few textile manufacturers control 
every step of the process from fiber to finished 
fabric. In many cases, the raw fiber leaves its 
manufacturer to go to a spinning mill, a weaving 
mill, a converter (who takes the woven, but un- 
finished, cloth and arranges for its dyeing and 
finishing), and to a finisher. During any of these 
steps something can go wrong that will impair the 
final performance of the fabric or the garment. 

That things do go wrong was emphasized by Mr. 
Reeves, who pointed out that “according to a reli- 
able report made last year, of the total number 
of customer complaints, linen represented 1.1 per 
cent; silk, 4.5 per cent; wool, 18.8 per cent; cotton, 
21.3 per cent and the rayon-acetate and other 
synthetics, 54.3 per cent. Of this group, rayon- 


- acetate fabrics accounted for 76 per cent of the 


complaints.” 

Thus it is obvious that major rayon producers 
have much to lose unless the situation is corrected 
all along the commercial chain, including the re- 
tailer who can specify the quality of merchandise 
he wishes to buy. The L22 Standards were designed 
to improve the rayon and acetate situation. 

As the first textile finishing company to adopt 
the L22 Standards for finishing of rayon fabrics, 
Reeves Brothers has put the Standards into effect 
in its Bishopville Finishing Plant. The results to 
date seem to have justified the company’s belief 
that this step could be a sound business step, that 
it could be a practical operation, and that a plant 
set up for quality finishing could still compete 
with second-rate finishing. Mr. Reeves reported 
that “In all the processing we have done under 
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American Standard L22 since our announcement 
in September 1955, we have not received a single 
complaint, a single claim, or a return of any 
nature.” 

A fair portion of the goods so finished will be 
in garments carrying a Reeves L22 hang tag. The 
garments will be principally men’s and boy's 
trousers—a type of clothing that normally shows 
wear very quickly. The tags have been restricted 
to manufacturers with a reputation for acceptable 
quality of cut, make, and trim. 

The company is now urging retailers to instruct 
their buyers to insist upon the L22 finished fabrics 
for these garments and to feel responsible for 
informing their customers of the meaning to them 
of the use of the Standards. 


A Retailer’s Outlook on Standards 


As Mr. Talbott pointed out, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association was the sponsoring organi- 
zation for American Standard L22 and feels par- 
ticularly gratified to note the tremendous spread 
of interest in standards at all levels. 

Standards can provide the retail buyer with a 
more precise measure of “performance minimum’; 
but the buyer must also be sure that textile prod- 
ucts are “right” in price and in color, pattern, and 
texture; and the consumer must learn the value of 
specified performance minimums. 

Ultimate in performance dependability and 
fashion rightness in the same package will not 
be a general thing until (1) the consumer learns 
to think in terms of “performance” and is willing 
to place the same emphasis upon this quality as 
she now places on style and price, and (2) the 
textile industry puts itself on a production footing 
to make available all style ranges of colors and 
texture subject to compliance with the minimum 
performance requirements of standards. The re- 
tailer will back such programs to the limit of his 
ability. 

It is too simple to say that any one group is 
alone responsible for making performance stand- 
ards work—it must be a co-ordinated effort in 
which, through the slow processes of adjustment 
in our traditional ways of doing business, con- 
sumers, retailers, and producers all work toward 
the common goal of making standards a considera- 
tion as important as style and price. “Once we 
have acquired the three-dimensional habit of textile 
evaluation—price, style and performance—perform- 
ance standards will then have become an estab- 
lished element of textile quality,” Mr. Talbott 
concluded. 
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Is Fabric Performance Enough? 

The function of keeping a garment in useful 
service is also essential to consumer satisfaction 
with textiles and hence the interest of the service 
industries—laundering and dry cleaning—in textile 
performance and standards. Two of the most 
common types of complaint coming to the dry 
cleaners concern sunlight fading and fading from 
atmospheric fumes, although there are other color 
problems, such as perspiration damage or poor 
crock fastness. However, of the shortcomings that 
can be traced to the fabric itself, sunlight fading 
and fume fading rank highest in frequency, com- 
prising 20 per cent of the some 500 cases of color 
damage investigated by the textile analysis depart- 
ment of the National Institute of Drycleaning each 
month. These shortcomings are not connected with 
the cleaning processes; yet, because these consumer 
complaints do come to the dry cleaner, he is 
naturally interested in fabrics that will not have 
either these weaknesses or others that are more 
closely related to the cleaning processes. 

The NID records also show that most garment 
performance problems involve the fabric—shrinkage, 
fume fading, poor colorfastness to sunlight, laun- 
dering, drycleaning, perspiration, and crocking, as 
well as finish failures involving only the fabric. 
Adherence to realistic performance ‘specifications 
in textile manufacture covering these properties 
means greater assurance of garment performance. 

Mr. Johnson also added that, in the garment as 
a whole, there are sometimes problems like buttons, 
bias tapes, and interfacings which are fugitive to 
steam or water and cause severe stains on the 
fabric. Sometimes thread is fugitive; special 
linings may become stiff in dry cleaning; or elas- 
ticized waistbands may become slack from the 
effects of solvents. American Standard L24, which 
covers institutional fabrics, requires that all textile 
components in a garment shall not damage the 
base fabric when tested in accordance with the 
conditions specified. Very probably such a require- 
ment will be written into the L25 Standards. 

Thus, textile standards are a tool for all in the 
manufacturing, selling, and consuming groups. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Talbott warned, it is one thing 
to fashion a new tool or device and quite another 
to get people to know how to recognize its possi- 
bilities and learn how to use it to advantage. A 
good deal of the ultimate success of standards’ 
use in textile production and distribution will be 
in the way home economists and others in educa- 
tion teach consumers how to understand what 
standards mean to them. 





Two Views of the Character Conceptions 


of Duvall and Riesman 


(Eprron’s Nore: The following articles present two con- 
clusions drawn from “Conceptions of Parenthood” by Eve- 
lyn M. Duvall in the American Journal of Sociology, 
November 1946, and the interpretation of character types 
advanced by David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd (1950), 
Faces in the Crowd (1952), and Individualism Reconsid- 
ered (1954). Since both authors deal with only certain 
of Riesman’s ideas, the following general résumé has been 
included. } 


Riesman’s theory is that there are three major types of 
character development, linked rather loosely to the demo- 
graphic status of the culture or civilization in which these 
character types appear. The three types are: tradition- 
directed, which appear in populations of high growth 
potential (where both birth rate and death rate are 
high and where each generation does almost precisely 
what was done by the preceding generation); inner- 
directed, which appear in a period of transitional popu- 
lation growth or a rapidly increasing population in a state 
of industrial and economic transition; and other-directed, 
which appear in a highly industrialized society of incipient 
population decline (where both birth rate and death rate are 
low and where frontiers are no longer expanding). His- 
torically, for the Western countries, the tradition-directed 
type was the earliest type, being dominant until about 
the time of the Reformation or Renaissance; the inner- 
directed type was dominant from that time until about 
1920 (in the United States, at least); the other-directed 
type is seen by Riesman as an emerging type in the upper 


middle class of the United States today. The tradition 
directed type living as he does in a fairly static society 
follows in the established pattern. The inner-directed 
character lives in a rapidly changing society. Early in life. 
society, usually in terms of his parents, establishes within 
him certain goals that serve as a “gyroscope” that keeps 
him “on course,” as it were, throughout his life, though 
the way he actually lives his life in his rapidly expanding 
and changing society cannot be predicted in advance nor 
will it necessarily follow a patttern. The other-directed 
character draws his direction from “others,” chiefly from 
his peers in the society; instead of an internal gyroscope, 
he has a radar-like sensitivity to signals from others in his 
society. Obviously, as Riesman is very careful to point 
out, these types can and do exist simultaneously—even in 
the United States today there are a few islands of tradi. 
tion-directed types, and the inner-directed are probably 
still in the majority. Likewise, within individuals, char- 
acteristics of the three types are mixed—there is probably 
no person who is completely inner-directed or completely 
other-directed. In addition, Riesman believes that any of 
the character types may react to the dominant type of his 
period in one of three ways—he may be adjusted to it (as 
would be the case of a “typical” example of the type), 
he may be anomic—that is, unable to conform; or he may 
be autonomous, meaning that he himself can decide 
whether he will conform to the society or not. The autono- 
mous person is capable of conforming to the behavioral 
norms of his society but is free to choose whether to 
conform or not 


The Relation of Evelyn Duvall’s Role Conceptions 
to David Riesman’s Character Types 


The traditional-developmental classification was 
devised by Evelyn M. Duvall to categorize the 
conceptions held by a group of Chicago mothers 
of the role of the good child and that of the good 
mother. A number of subsequent studies have 
been made using this classification.* Despite dif- 
ferences in the respondents questioned, and the 


'E. M. Duvaut, Conceptions of parenthood. Am. J. Soc. 52 
(Nov. 1946), pp. 193-203. 

* See, among others, R. A. Exiper, Traditional and develop- 
mental conceptions of fatherhood, Marriage & Family Living 11 
(Summer 1949), pp. 98-101; R. O. Boop, Jn., Consequences of 
permissiveness for parents of young children, ibid. 15 (August 
1953), pp. 209-212; and R. Connor, T. B. Jonannis, Jr., and 
J. Waurers, Intra-familial conceptions of the good father, good 
mother, and good child, J. Home Econ. 46 (March 1954), pp 
187-191. 
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role conceptions sought by the various investiga- 
tors, the rationale of the classification seems to 
have remained unchanged since Duvall’s original 
formulation. 

The publication of The Lonely Crowd in 1950 
introduced some new concepts and some highly 
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American Standard L22 since our announcement 
in September 1955, we have not received a single 
complaint, a single claim, or a return of any 
nature.” 

A fair portion of the goods so finished will be 
in garments carrying a Reeves L22 hang tag. The 
garments will be principally men’s and boy's 
trousers—a type of clothing that normally shows 
wear very quickly. The tags have been restricted 
to manufacturers with a reputation for acceptable 
quality of cut, make, and trim. 

The company is now urging retailers to instruct 
their buyers to insist upon the L22 finished fabrics 
for these garments and to feel responsible for 
informing their customers of the meaning to them 
of the use of the Standards. 


A Retailer’s Outlook on Standards 


As Mr. Talbott pointed out, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association was the sponsoring organi- 
zation for American Standard L22 and feels par- 
ticularly gratified to note the tremendous spread 
of interest in standards at all levels. 

Standards can provide the retail buyer with a 
more precise measure of “performance minimum’; 
but the buyer must also be sure that textile prod- 
ucts are “right” in price and in color, pattern, and 
texture; and the consumer must learn the value of 
specified performance minimums. 

Ultimate in performance dependability and 
fashion rightness in the same package will not 
be a general thing until (1) the consumer learns 
to think in terms of “performance” and is willing 
to place the same emphasis upon this quality as 
she now places on style and price, and (2) the 
textile industry puts itself on a production footing 
to make available all style ranges of colors and 
texture subject to compliance with the minimum 
performance requirements of standards. The re- 
tailer will back such programs to the limit of his 
ability. 

It is too simple to say that any one group is 
alone responsible for making performance stand- 
ards work—it must be a co-ordinated effort in 
which, through the slow processes of adjustment 
in our traditional ways of doing business, con- 
sumers, retailers, and producers all work toward 
the common goal of making standards a considera- 
tion as important as style and price. “Once we 
have acquired the three-dimensional habit of textile 
evaluation—price, style and performance—perform. 
ance standards will then have become an estab- 
lished element of textile quality,” -Mr. Talbott 
concluded. 
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Is Fabric Performance Enough? 

The function of keeping a garment in useful 
service is also essential to consumer satisfaction 
with textiles and hence the interest of the service 
industries—laundering and dry cleaning—in textile 
performance and standards. Two of the most 
common types of complaint coming to the dry 
cleaners concern sunlight fading and fading from 
atmospheric fumes, although there are other color 
problems, such as perspiration damage or poor 
crock fastness. However, of the shortcomings that 
can be traced to the fabric itself, sunlight fading 
and fume fading rank highest in frequency, com- 
prising 20 per cent of the some 500 cases of color 
damage investigated by the textile analysis depart- 
ment of the National Institute of Drycleaning each 
month. These shortcomings are not connected with 
the cleaning processes; yet, because these consumer 
complaints do come to the dry cleaner, he is 
naturally interested in fabrics that will not have 
either these weaknesses or others that are more 
closely related to the cleaning processes. 

The NID records also show that most garment 
performance problems involve the fabric—shrinkage, 
fume fading, poor colorfastness to sunlight, laun- 
dering, drycleaning, perspiration, and crocking, as 
well as finish failures involving only the fabric. 
Adherence to realistic performance specifications 
in textile manufacture covering these properties 
means greater assurance of garment performance. 

Mr. Johnson also added that, in the garment as 
a whole, there are sometimes problems like buttons, 
bias tapes, and interfacings which are fugitive to 
steam or water and cause severe stains on the 
fabric. Sometimes thread is fugitive; special 
linings may become stiff in dry cleaning; or elas- 
ticized waistbands may become slack from the 
effects of solvents. American Standard L24, which 
covers institutional fabrics, requires that all textile 
components in a garment shall not damage the 
base fabric when tested in accordance with the 
conditions specified. Very probably such a require- 
ment will be written into the L25 Standards. 

Thus, textile standards are a tool for all in the 
manufacturing, selling, and consuming groups. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Talbott warned, it is one thing 
to fashion a new tool or device and quite another 
to get people to know how to recognize its possi- 
bilities and learn how to use it to advantage. A 
good deal of the ultimate success of standards’ 
use in textile production and distribution will be 
in the way home economists and others in educa- 
tion teach consumers how to understand what 
standards mean to them 








Two Views of the Character Conceptions 


of Duvall and Riesman 


(Evrror’s Nore: The following articles present two con- 
clusions drawn from “ ions of Parenthood” by Eve- 
lyn M. Duvall in the American Journal of Sociology, 
November 1946, and the interpretation of character types 
advanced by David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd (1950), 
Faces in the Crowd (1952), and Individualism Reconsid- 
ered (1954). Since both authors deal with only certain 
of Riesman’s ideas, the following general résumé has been 
included. } 


Riesman’s theory is that there are three major types of 
character development, linked rather loosely to the demo- 
graphic status of the culture or civilization in which these 
character types appear. The three types are: tradition- 
directed, which appear in populations of high growth 
potential (where both birth rate and death rate are 
high and where each generation does almost precisely 
what was done by the preceding generation); inner- 
directed, which appear in a period of transitional popu- 
lation growth or a rapidly increasing population in a state 
of industrial and economic transition; and other-directed, 
which appear in a highly industrialized society of incipient 
population decline (where both birth rate and death rate are 
low and where frontiers are no longer expanding). His- 
torically, for the Western countries, the tradition-directed 
type was the earliest type, being dominant until about 
the time of the Reformation or Renaissance; the inner- 
directed type was dominant from that time until about 
1920 (in the United States, at least); the other-directed 
type is seen by Riesman as an emerging type in the upper 


middle class of the United States today. The tradition 
directed type living as he does in a fairly static society 
follows in the established pattern. The inner-directed 
character lives in a rapidly changing society. Early in life, 
society, usually in terms of his parents, establishes within 
him certain goals that serve as a “gyroscope” that keeps 
him “on course,” as it were, throughout his life, though 
the way he actually lives his life in his rapidly expanding 
and changing society cannot be predicted in advance nor 
will it necessarily follow a patttern. The other-directed 
character draws his direction from “others,” chiefly from 
his peers in the society; instead of an internal gyroscope, 
he has a radar-like sensitivity to signals from others in his 
society. Obviously, as Riesman is very careful to point 
out, these types can and do exist simultaneously—even in 
the United States today there are a few islands of tradi- 
tion-directed types, and the inner-directed are probably 
still in the majority. Likewise, within individuals, char- 
acteristics of the three types are mixed—there is probably 
no person who is completely inner-directed or completely 
other-directed. In addition, Riesman believes that any of 
the character types may react to the dominant type of his 
period in one of three ways—he may be adjusted to it (as 
would be the case of a “typical” example of the type), 
he may be anomic—that is, unable to conform; or he may 
be autonomous, meaning that he himself can decide 
whether he will conform to the society or not. The autono- 
mous person is capable of conforming to the behavioral 
norms of his society but is free to choose whether to 
conform or not 


The Relation of Evelyn Duvall’s Role Conceptions 
to David Riesman’s Character Types 


The traditional-developmental classification was 
devised by Evelyn M. Duvall to categorize the 
conceptions held by a group of Chicago mothers 
of the role of the good child and that of the good 
mother." A number of subsequent studies have 
been made using this classification.* Despite dif- 
ferences in the respondents questioned, and the 


*E. M. Duvaut, Conceptions of parenthood. Am. J. Soc. 52 
(Nov. 1946), pp. 193-203. 

*See, among others, R. A. Exiper, Traditional and develop- 
mental conceptions of fatherhood, Marriage & Family Living 11 
(Summer 1949), pp. 98-101; R. O. Boop, Jr., Consequences of 
permissiveness for parents of young children, ibid. 15 (August 
1953), pp. 209-212; and R. Connor, T. B. Jonannis, Jr., and 
J. Waters, Intra-familial conceptions of the good father, good 
mother, and good child, J. Home Econ. 46 (March 1954), pp. 
187-191. 
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writing courses for the department of home 
study and community services at the College. 


role conceptions sought by the various investiga- 
tors, the rationale of the classification seems to 
have remained unchanged since Duvall’s original 
formulation. 

The publication of The Lonely Crowd in 1950 
introduced some new concepts and some highly 
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descriptive catch phrases to social scientists that 
quickly became current in the thinking of a much 
larger circle of intellectuals. According to David 
Riesman, the main character types to be found in 
modern American society are inner-directed or 
other-directed.* 

It is the author's contention that character types 
classified by Riesman as inner-directed and role 
conceptions categorized as traditional by Duvall 
refer to the same underlying phenomena, and that 
this is also true of developmental role conceptions 
and other-directed character types. The author 
will attempt to document this twofold premise in 
this article. 

The paramount feature of the inner-directed 
person seems to be that his behavior is directed 
by generalized goals he has acquired while young 
from his parents.‘ The psychological mechanism 
involved Riesman likens to a gyroscope which is 
“set” by parents and other authorities to keep the 
inner-directed individual on course “the rest of 
his life.”* While implanting these goals in the 
child, his “parents are not particularly worried by 
the child’s resentment or hostility.” ° In the inner- 
direoted family, parents and children deal with 
each other at “arm’s length,” and power and privi- 
lege are centered in the adult world.’ Parents, 
therefore, compel their children to fulfill such spe- 
cific goals as working, saving, praying, and study- 
ing * that will serve as means for reaching more 
generalized goals. The inner-directed parents, 
moreover, do not consider the child’s feelings and 
desires in making their requirements. The empha- 
sis instead is placed upon how much the inner- 
directed child accomplishes® as he strives for 
mastery of himself and the environment.*° 

Using this brief description of the inner-directed 
character type as a basis for comparison, let us now 
examine the responses of Chicago mothers classi- 
fied by Duvall as traditional role conceptions. 
Those telling what a good mother does were 
placed in the following categories: 

1, Keeps house 
2. Takes care of child physically 
8. Trains child to regularity 


*D. Rresman, The Lonely Crowd. New Haven: Yale University 


.» p. 53. 
Dp. Rresman, Individualism Reconsidered. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1954, p. 167. 
ee an Lonely Crowd, p. 54. 
® Tbid., p. 5! 
ad ok lag Individualism Reconsidered, p. 113. 
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4. Disciplines 

5. Makes the child good ™ 

In all five, the good mother is pictured as master- 
ing her surroundings as all inner-directed persons 
should, whether they consist of the inanimate 
house or her very animate children. There are no 
loose ends; everything is under control. The good 
mother according to traditional conceptions, like 
the inner-directed parent, gives little concern to 
her children’s feelings. The children are, after all, 
one more part of her environment to be controlled 
and “made good.” This requires discipline. The 
children, consequently, will internalize a strong 
parental image which they can obey, something 
essential for the inner-directed person.** 

Just what constitutes the child’s characteristics 
after he has been “made good” is described by the 
responses Duvall has categorized as traditional 
role conceptions of what the good child does. 
Here, as in the description of the good mother, we 
see that the child is expected to “fit[s] into the 
family pattern.” The latter is not changed to con- 
form to his needs or wishes. Power and privilege 
center in the parents’ status, a characteristic of the 
inner-directed family, and by extension in all 
adults. Thus the expectation results that the good 
child “pleases adults” and also “obeys and respects 
them.” He should, therefore, easily internalize his 
parents’ inner-directed goals that he be “religious,” 
and “keep[s] neat and clean.” In addition, the 
child learns, as all inner-directed persons must, the 
importance of the general goal of accomplish- 
ment.?* He “works well” at whatever he does and 
“respects property.” ** 

These rigid conceptions ** of the roles of the 
good mother and that of the good child appear to 
spell out in specific terms requirements tailored to 
fit the inner-directed character type. Good be- 
havior is simply a matter of meeting certain objec- 
tive goals. Mother-child relations have no relevance 
in themselves except as the one implants goals and 
the other internalizes them. Getting along with 
persons outside the family circle is also completely 
ignored. 

This unconcern about others in one’s social mi- 
lieu is completely reversed in the other-directed 


" DuvaLt, op. cit., p. 195. The wording is taken verbatim from 
some of the original responses as is also the case with the other 
traditional and developmental categories which will be used in 
the remainder of this article. 

2D. Rresman, — in the Crowd. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952, 

3 RIesMAN, Phe L Lonely Crowd, p. 59. 
‘4 This quotation, like the other unidentified direct quotations in 
the paragraph, is from Duvall, op. cit., pp. 195 f. 

8 Tbid., p. 195. 
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character type, and, as we shall see later, in de- 
velopmental role conceptions. Instead of being 
guided throughout life by internalized goals as is 
the inner-directed person, the other-directed indi- 
vidual depends upon his contemporaries to set his 
goals. Like a radar, he is always tuned in to those 
around him so that he can pick up their changing 
signals.’* Only this process plus that of actually 
striving to meet these shifting goals remain un- 
changed during the other-directed person's life- 
time.’ Placing so much emphasis upon the judg- 
ments of others makes their approval the only 
stable point in the other-directed individual's 
changing topography of values.** Even in the 
family where parents lavish approval and atten- 
tion upon their children, they consider it most 
essential that their children, in turn, approve of 
them.*® The other-directed person, therefore, is 
content if he keeps up with current ideas and gets 
along well with people. To do so he must be 
dynamic and flexible in his role playing. 

This brings us to Duvall’s developmental role 
conceptions which she also has characterized as 
being “dynamic” and “flexible.” *° Examination of 
the specific content of these conceptions should 
show what relation they have, if any, to the other- 
directed character type. Turning first to the re- 
sponses describing the good mother, we find that 
she “helps her child develop socially.” At the 
same time, the developmental mother “provides 
for [her] child’s mental growth” and sees to his 
“emotional well being.” In all these responses the 
attention of the mother in true other-directed 
fashion is focused upon her child as a person—his 
adjustment to others and his psychological make- 
up.*? She shares the preoccupations of a society of 
other-directed individuals where the product in 
demand is a personality, and where what others 
think of one is more important than what one 
does.** The good mother is expected to be a 
“calm, cheerful, growing person,” and should also, 
therefore, be able to compete on even terms in the 
other-directeds’ personality market as well as keep 
up with the changing ideas of her contemporaries. 
In addition she “guides [her child] with under- 
standing” and “relates [her] self lovingly to him.” 
Winning the child’s good will is as necessary to 
the other-directed parent as is winning his good 


% Rresman, Faces in the Crowd, p. 6. 

 Rresman, The Lonely Crowd, p. 22. 

8 Tbid., p. 49. 

9 Rresman, Individualism Reconsidered, footnote 6, pp. 115-116. 
2° DuvALL, op. cit., p. 195. 

*! Rresman, Faces in the Crowd, p. 18. 

2 Rresman, The Lonely Crowd, p. 46. 
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behavior.** But along with trying to develop a 
pleasing personality in her child and herself, the 
mother is expected to train the child “for self- 
reliance and citizenship” **—two qualities which 
the inner-directed mothers of traditional role con- 
ceptions would hardly have considered as having 
to be taught. 

The good child as pictured in developmental 
role conceptions would also seem strange to these 
women. Responding to the developmental mother’s 
social help, he “shares and cooperates with others.” 
The good child, consequently, should be able to 
get along with the ubiquitous others as well as 
lay the foundation for satisfying an other-directed 
society's future demand that he be “cooperative” 
as well as “good at his job.” ** Being able to meet 
this last requirement should not be hard either, 
since the developmental child is “healthy and 
well,” and “eager to learn.” The rather inscrutable 
expectation that he “grows as a person” would 
seem to reflect the person-centered philosophy of 
the other-directed. Another aspect of the good 
child, that he “loves and confides in [his] parents,” 
dovetails with the developmental, other-directed 
maternal role described in the previous paragraph. 
The child’s relation to his “understanding” mother 
is one in which he is expected to show his love by 
failing to establish the privacy of his thoughts and 
feelings. He is encouraged, instead, to share his 
preoccupations with others, and become dependent, 
as all other-directed persons do, upon their reac- 
tions for direction. Also conforming to the other- 
directed character type is the description of the 
developmental child as “happy and contented.” To 
express any of the less comfortable emotions would 
be to introduce elements of strain into the delicate 
web of interpersonal relations of the other-directed. 
Such individuals whether they are parents or peers 
would resent the child’s mood as reflecting upon 
their ability to get along with him and by extension 
still others. 

We find, therefore, in the developmental role 
conceptions of both the good child and the good 
mother the same concern about the judgments of 
others with its attendant ramifications that was 
of central importance in the description of the 
other-directed individual. It would thus appear 
from the evidence presented so far that the de- 
velopmental role conceptions and the other-directed 
character type, as well as the traditional role con- 


% Ibid., p. 53. 

*4 This quotation, like other direct quotations in this and the 
following paragraph, are from Duvall, op. cit., pp. 195 f. 

* Rresman, Individualism Reconsidered, p. 266. 
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ceptions and the inner-directed character type, do 
refer to the same underlying phenomena. 

Using this hypothesis as a basis we would expect 
that other-directed persons would tend to perceive 
the roles of the good mother and the good child 
in terms of developmental conceptions; inner- 
directed persons, conversely, would tend to per- 
ceive these same roles according to traditional 
conceptions. Information bearing upon this two- 
fold proposition should also serve as an additional 
test of the original hypothesis. 

Duvall found in her sample of Chicago mothers 
that role conceptions of the good mother and the 
good child classified as traditional were more fre- 
quently given by mothers in lower-middle and 
upper-lower class levels. Responses classified as 
developmental, on the other hand, more often 
came from upper-middle class mothers.** Now, 
according to Riesman, it is also in the urban upper- 
middle class that the other-directed character type 
is emerging.*” Based on limited data though it is, 
this coinciding of classes provides some confirma- 
tion for the proposition set forth in the previous 


* DuvALL, op. cit., pp. 199-201, and 208. 
” Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, pp. 19 and 23, and Faces in 
the Crowd, p. 5. 
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paragraph. It also gives additional support from 
a different area to the original hypothesis. 

It seems to the author that this hypothesis is of 
particular pertinence to practitioners in the field 
of the family. For some years now, they have been 
encouraging individuals to play their family roles 
according to conceptions Duvall has called de- 
velopmental. This means if they are using “devel- 
opmental” in the sense of Duvall’s classification 
that these professionals consciously or not are 
helping to encourage the formation of other- 
directed individuals—assuming the above discus- 
sion to be correct. If they have made the value 
judgment that this is the character type best suited 
to present-day society, all well and good. One may 
disagree with their decision but at the same time 
respect them for having made one. If, on the 
other hand, workers in the family field have come 
to no such conclusion, it would seem necessary 
that careful thought be given to just what kinds of 
personalities are stimulated by varying conceptions 
of family roles. Since persons specializing in the 
family field can hardly escape responsibility for 
having some influence on the kinds of people de- 
veloped in our expert-conscious land, it would seem 
necessary that they be fully aware of and satisfied 
with the character types they are promoting 


The Developmental Parent and Autonomy—A Reply to Aldous 


Joan Aldous in the preceding stimulating discus- 
sion comes to the startling conclusion that the de- 
velopmental role conceptions and the other-directed 
type refer to the same underlying phenomena. 

The main purpose of this paper is to show that 
the developmental parent brings up an autonomous 
child. To me, this seems more likely than that the 
developmental parent would bring up an other- 
directed child. I also propose to show that inner- 
and other-directed are both forms of compulsive 
behavior. 

Riesman emphasizes the freedom of the auton- 
omous individual in contrast to the compulsive 
nature of the inner- and other-directed person. 
“The autonomous person . . . can exercise some 
choice over the structuring of his experience; if he 
conforms it is not compulsively, and if he deviates 
it is not unknowingly.”' Again, “Now we already 

' D. Rresman, Faces in the Crowd. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952, p. 11 
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discern on the horizon a new polarization between 
those who cling to a compulsive adjustment via 
other-direction and those who will strive to over- 
come this milieu by autonomy.” * The compulsive 
nature of the inner-directed individual, in contrast 
to the freedom of choice enjoyed by the auton- 
omous person, is illustrated in the following pas- 
sage: “Autonomy requires self-awareness about the 
fact of choice, about possible ways of living. . . . 


?D. Rresman, The Lonely Crowd. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954, p. 298. 
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(Autonomous persons) must ‘choose themselves’ 
in Sartre’s phrase, out of their very alienation from 
traditional ties and inner-directed defenses which 
inhibited true choice in the past.” * 

Thus, the inner- and other-directed types are 
characterized by compulsion, the autonomous in- 
dividual by freedom. Similarly the developmental 
concept is characterized by freedom and not by 
compulsion. The emphasis on self-determination 
free from rigid parental and social molds is ger- 
mane to the developmental concepts. According 
to Duvall the developmental mother is character- 
ized by “expectations of mother and child in terms 
of growth and development rather than as specific 
behavioral conformities”* (p. 195). Also, the de- 
velopmental mother “trains for self-reliance. Sees 
to emotional well-being. Helps her child develop 
socially. Provides for child’s mental growth. Guides 
with understanding. Relates self lovingly to child. 
Is a calm, cheerful growing person [her] self” * 
(p. 195). These and similar statements by Elder ° 
(p. 98), Connor® (p. 187), and Blood’ (p. 211) 
clearly show that the developmental parent is 
guided by the principles of autonomy, that is, 
freedom and self-reliance. 

If developmental concepts are indeed character- 
ized by freedom, and other-directed behavior is 
essentially compulsive, then Aldous’ conclusion 
that the developmental role conceptions and the 
other-directed type refer to the same underlying 
phenomena is unwarranted. Aldous consistently 
maintains that the developmental parent has “the 
same concern about the judgment of others with 
its attendant ramifications that was of central im- 
portance in the description of the other-directed 
individual” even though her authorities state the 
following: Duvall (op. cit., p. 200), for example, 
says developmental parents “are not greatly dis- 
turbed by the opinions and judgments of others.” 
Blood says about the developmental concept, “con- 
cern about one’s own social status is discounted 
and the emphasis is placed on personality inter- 
actions” (op. cit., p. 211). 


*D. Rresman, Individualism Reconsidered. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1954, pp. 117-118. 

*E. M. Duvaut, Conceptions of parenthood. Am. J. Soc. 52 
(Nov. 1946), pp. 193-208. 

*R. A. Exper, Traditional and devel ntal conceptions of 
fatherhood. Marriage & Family Living ii (1949), pp. 98-101. 

*R. Connor, T. B. Jonannis, Jr., and J. Watters, Intra- 
familial conceptions of the good father, good mother, and good 
child, J. Home Econ. 46 (1954), pp. 187-191. 

7R. O. Bioop, Jn., Consequence of permissiveness for parents 
of young children. Marriage & Family Living 15 (1953), pp. 
209-212. 
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Why does the developmental concept lead to 
autonomy in the child? I suggest that it does for 
two reasons: 

1. The developmental child need not relinquish 
part of his self to satisfy his basic needs for affec- 
tion; thus he does not set a basic pattern of con- 
forming for fear of losing love. Duvall says: “these 
developmental islands are characterized by such 
concepts as respect for the person, satisfaction in 
personal interaction, pride in growth and develop- 
ment and a permissive, growth-promoting type of 
guidance as opposed to the more traditional at- 
tempts to ‘make’ children conform to patterns of 
being neat and clean, obedient, and respectful, 
polite, and socially acceptable” (op. cit., p. 203). 
When the inner-directed parent says, “I love you 
if you are good,” and the other-directed parent 
says “I love you if other people like you,” the 
child’s self is harnessed.* The developmental par- 
ent says, “I love you no matter what,” and thus 
leaves the child’s self free. 

2. Duvall’s and Riesman’s statements also make 
it evident that in the developmental concept the 
self of the child, his unique personality, is re- 
spected from birth. Thus the child helps to set the 
pattern of his own development, is free to experi- 
ment and throughout his life accumulate experience 
in self-development. 

Although there are pitfalls in the developmental 
concept, there is evidence that the application of 
developmental concepts by parents leads to auton- 
omy in their children. 

Danny Kaye speaks as a developmental parent 
when he says, “I think everybody in the world 
should have a chance to find his own way. I think 
that’s important.” ° 

Carl Sandburg touches the deep pulse of auton- 
omy when he speaks of advice to give a son: 


Tell him to be alone often and get at himself 

and above all tell himself no lies about himself 
whatever the white lies and protective fronts 

he may use amongst other people. 

Tell him solitude is creative if he is strong 

and the final decisions are made in silent rooms. 
Tell him to be different than other people 

if it comes natural and easy being different. 

Let him have lazy days seeking his deeper motives. 
Let him seek deep for where he is a born natural.*® 


§ Individualism Reconsidered, p. 112. 

*J. McNu ry, His excellency Danny Kaye. Woman's Day 9 
(June 1956), p. 28. 

°C. Sanppure. The People Yes. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


* and Company, 1936, pp. 18, 19 





The Lighting of Your Home 
Should Not Be a “Happen So” 


HE lighting of your home should be more 
than flipping a switch that produces a 

meager spot of light at some location, possibly re- 

moved from the place where light is needed. The 

lighting in your home should accomplish three 

purposes. Simply and definitely it should 

1. Make the tasks easier to perform. 

2. Make the way ahead safe. 

3. Enhance the decorative scheme and general 
appearance. 

If you fail on these three points you have failed 
to do all that you can do to make your home livable 
and charming. Today, above all times, there is no 
need for this to happen. There is more information 
available on “how-to-do” than ever before. Light 
sources are better; the design of the equipment is 
more interesting and prettier. Must we admit that 
sheer indifference and lack of adequate informa- 
tion on our part is responsible for the dimly, un- 
attractively, and even dangerously lighted homes 
throughout the country? Home lighting has pro- 
gressed more slowly than any other phase of light- 
ing in the industry. Many homes today are no 
better lighted than in 1930! Yet all other home 
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facilities of comparable importance have advanced. 
Heating systems (even year-round air condition- 
ing) are up to date! Plumbing is modern; refrig- 
eration, freezing, and cooking are de luxe. 
Construction methods are vastly improved over a 
few years ago. Decoration of the home is receiving 
more attention. Color is recognized as a strong 
psychological influence as well as an aesthetic one. 
And color depends on light to make or break it. 
When lighting has not been planned for and with 
the color scheme, complete enjoyment and satis- 
faction is never realized from the decorating plan. 
Every home economist can contribute substantially 
in aiding the homemaker in meeting the lighting 
needs of her home. Tasks are easier to perform 
when there is enough light present. Research in 
the science of seeing dictates how much light is 
needed for different visual activities. 


Photograph 1. Below left. Lighting for a study area. Photograph 2. Below right. Illumination from several 
sources provides shadow-free lighting in a kitchen. 
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Quantity of light is measured in footcandles. 
(A footcandle is a quantitative unit for measuring 
illumination. It is approximately the illumination 
produced by a plumber’s candle at one foot.) 

Quality cannot be measured as definitely as 
quantity. The quality is controlled by diffusing and 
shielding mediums, by the distribution of the light 
pattern, and by surface finishes and colors. The 
quantity is determined by the size of the light 
source (incandescent bulb or fluorescent tube ) and 
the location or direction of light in relation to the 
task. Quantity can never be substituted for quality. 
Both must be present for comfortable seeing condi- 
tions. Then and only then is the task made easier. 

For an example, 50 footcandles of light are 
recommended for study areas. A bare bulb can 
easily produce this much light, but quality is 
absent. A certified study lamp’ using a 150-watt 

Certified lamps meet rigid specifications of Under- 
writers Code and I.E.S. lighting requirements. These lamps 
must be of certain heights. The diffusing bowls are made 
of blown glass and designed in shape to direct 60 per cent 
of the light on the task and 40 per cent upward for general 
lighting. Shades are of certain dimensions and must have 
light-colored linings. Certified lamps are made in all types, 
both standaru and swing-arm floorlamps, pin-to-the-wall 
lamps, swing-arm and standard desk lamps, and end table 
lamps of all designs. The bases of these lamps may be 
made of china, any type of metal, wood, glass, or leather. 
The lamps also are equipped with appropriate shades. 
(Never forget that quality of light may be had in the most 
exquisite and expensive decorative lamp as well as the in- 
expensive utility desk and floor lamp. ) 
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bulb, located properly on the study desk, will pro- 
vide the amount of comfortable light needed (see 
photograph 1). In this way provision can be made 
to insure quality. 

Quality lighting in the picture is further insured 
by a pastel blotter on the desk top and a softly 
lighted wall in the background. Cornice lighting 
brings the brightness ratio between the task and 
the entire visual field closer together. This is highly 
desirable to provide maximum seeing comfort. The 
light from the wall and on top of the desk is meas- 
ured in footlamberts. (A footlambert is the quanti- 
tative unit for measuring brightness—apparent 
lightness. The footcandles striking a reflecting 
surface multiplied by the reflectance of the surface 
equal the brightness of the surface in footlamberts. 
If a surface placed one foot from a candle is per- 
fectly white and diffuse, the brightness of that sur- 
face is approximately one footlambert.) Light- 
colored ceilings and walls contribute to better 
seeing conditions because of their high reflectance 
factor. Children’s study is among the most critical 
seeing tasks in the home. Young eyes need all the 
help and protection they can be given. Older eyes 
can use plenty of help for sewing, reading, washing 
spinach, and other close-up tasks. 


Area Lighting 


Lighting needs of the kitchen are met by gen- 
eral illumination (usually provided by a central 
fixture ) and light at each work center such as sink, 


Photograph 3. Light from a variety of sources can be adjusted to provide proper lighting in the several “areas.” 
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mixing center, and cooking area (see photo- 


graph 2). 

Kitchens are fast becoming a part of the living 
area in modern homes (see photograph 3). Local 
lighting must be provided for the dining area 
(especially when it is used for a hobby, game, and 
study table). All reading centers such as fireside 
and occasional chairs and sofas must have their 
light source located correctly if maximum visual 
comfort is enjoyed (see photograph 3). 

Television viewing needs special consideration. 
There should be a lower level of softly diffused 
light present when the set is on. Fluorescent lamps 
mounted behind cornice boards serve well to en- 
large the viewing screen. A pinhole-spot lights the 
sheet music at an electrified century-old organ, 
which is the center attraction for many family “get- 
togethers” (see photograph 4). 


Photograph 4. The lighting here was specially designed 
for the bookcase and television unit and to light the 


music on the organ. 


Families who cannot afford the luxury of a formal 
living room and a family room often find it 
to use a bedroom as a second sitting 
room. Lighting for greater beauty and convenience 
can create an atmosphere for either work or re- 
laxation here. A good reading lamp properly placed 
beside an easy chair will provide local lighting 
for reading and sewing. Reading in bed can be a 
joy with good lighting. Vanity lamps should be tall 
enough to put the center of the shade on a line 
with the center of the cheek. The room will be 
comfortable for televiewing and conversation when 
lamps are turned down to their lowest level. 
Lighted cornices and valances add charm and bring 
out colors of furnishings at night. 
In areas where lighting needs are met for certain 
visual tasks, one may be assured the area is also 
safe for play, work, and travel; however, remember 
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that passages, halls, stairs, and entrances need 
enough light well directed without glare to avoid 
falls and other accidents. 

Today the homemaker and decorator may select 
floods of light, spots, or large panels of light, either 
square, rectangular, oval, or round. The light 
source may be used to produce indirect or direct 
lighting. The term “indirect lighting” is often mis- 
used to describe any type of concealed lighting. 
Indirect lighting is the type that directs the light 
upward where it is returned by a surface such as 
the ceiling. Coves and torchéres are good examples 
of indirect lighting. Direct light is highly desirable 
when the light source is properly diffused or 
shielded. Cornice lighting, most window valances, 
spots, and floods properly adjusted are popular 
uses of direct lighting. Long lines of fluorescent 
light used to wash walls give spaciousness to the 
room; windows are as bright and cheerful by night 
as by day. Colors are highlighted and textures 
emphasized and enhanced by the right splash of 
light. Pictures, paintings, china, crystal, sculpture, 
flowers, and even bric-a-brac produce new and in- 
teresting effects when successfully lighted. 

Fluorescent and incandescent sources are used 
separately and together. Light sources may be 
used as paint—you may change color, add color, 
enhance color. Never before has the lighting world 
been so colorful! And why not—light is made up of 
color. Colors of the rainbow are available to you 
for your home. With the right light source warm 
colors stay warm, cool colors remain cool; and when 
warm and cool colors are used together, color ren- 
dition may remain true if proper lighting is em- 
ployed. Not only are the colors of the rainbow at 
your finger tips but so are the effects of the sun 
rays. The energy from the sun is given off in wave 
lengths (angstrom units). The different wave 
lengths produce different effects. Some wave 
lengths give visible light; some known as infrared 
produce heat; and shorter bands known as ultra 
violet give germicidal action that kills air-borne 
bacteria and produces a sun tan. The lighting in- 
dustry can now give us all of these effects, and 
each has a place in today’s home. 

Heat lamps are soothing to stiff muscles and 
joints and are useful for drying hair and fingernail 
polish more quickly as well as other uses too numer- 
ous to mention. A sun bath may be enjoyed while 
bathing leisurely. And for the baby, sun baths may 
continue through cold winter months. A germicidal 
lamp has its place in the nursery, too. The ozone- 
producing lamp freshens air in bath, kitchen, and 
closets. Why not let the sun move indoors! 





Our Professional Ethics 


“CODE OF ETHICS” sounds imposing and 
impersonal. Actually, I see it as a clear 
blueprint for happiness in our jobs . . . success in 
our human relationships . . . significant gains for 
our profession. A sound code of professional ethics 
should, in my judgment, be a practical guide to 
everyday professional living. 

The home economics in business section of our 
Association has long been alert to the need for 
such a code. Pioneers in our field—Mary Dahnke of 
Kraft Cheese Company, Esther Latzke of Armour 
and Company, Beth McLean of Swift and Com- 
pany, Marietta Eichelberger of the Evaporated 
Milk Association, and Ina Lindman of United Fruit 
—were particularly aware of the problem. These 
women had entered business as home economists 
in the early days of a young profession. They had 
no blueprints to follow . . . no guideposts . . . no 
professional past to study. These pioneers admit 
that theirs was a trial and error performance. That 
was the hard way. 

These leaders felt that the knowledge which 
they and other home economists had accumulated 
through the years could best be handed down 
through a written code. We all talked about the 
problem . . . mulled over the demand for such a 
code . . . exchanged ideas in a number of annual 
meetings, but our work didn’t really get off the 
ground until a year ago. At that time, the HEIB 
handbook was up for revision. 

It was decided to incorporate the code in this 
handbook to be created under the direction of 
Elspeth Bennett, HEIB office administrator. I was 
asked to develop a draft of the code. The work 
continued through most of last year; a final draft 
was submitted to the 44 HEIB groups across the 
continent, was approved by these groups, and 
adopted during our annual meeting in Washington 
in June. 

That's the background story on our HEIB code 
of ethics. Now for a look at this code developed for 
HEIB’s but of interest to everyone in the profes- 
sion. Many of the ideas expressed in this code 
will seem simple, elementary suggestions which 
most of us take for granted, but the entire project 
must be given a long-range view. This code is 
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designed for everyone in HEIB . . . from the 
freshest young graduate to the seasoned executive. 
Many colleges do not train home economics stu- 
dents in the realities of business life, and, therefore, 
the most primary guides to successful functioning 
within a company or organization environment 
will be helpful. Also, even the “old hands” can 
often benefit from a refresher course on some of 
these fundamentals. Thus, a written code can be 
of greatest service if it is directed to all members 
and if it is simple and workable rather than high- 
flown, generalized philosophy. 

Our first job was to define the areas to be cov- 
ered. We felt that there were four major fields to 
be considered in the code—the relation of the home 
economist to her company or organization; her 
on-the-job conduct; her personal conduct; and her 
relationship to her profession. 

Let’s take a close look at each of these impor- 
tant areas. First, the code recognizes that the home 
economist accepts certain responsibilities and is 
promised certain rewards from the day she accepts 
a job. The section outlines the privileges acquired 
—paid vacations, medical care, the prestige of your 
organization's name, inexpensive insurance and, 
often, on-the-job training. This same section then 
underlines the following responsibilities which you 
assume. 


. Loyalty to your company by word and through use of 
its products. 

. Respect for and appreciation of all company policies and 
rules. 

3. Keeping company secrets. As a home economist, you will 
be in possession of many facts that must not be shared with 
anyone (not even your husband! ). 

. Staying on the job long enough to make a contribution. 
No new employee is worth her salary for at least a year 
and more often for two years. You should not accept 
a job with the expectation of leaving it for marriage and 
babies or for another job within a year. 
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5. Willingness to make your job a big part of your life— 
not an extra curricular activity which returns a pay check. 


This five-point program for service to your or- 
ganization is strengthened by the second section 
on job conduct. These guides are based on the 
main fact of business life . . . you spend most of 
your waking hours on the job and life is easier, 
happier if you get along with the job and the 
people. Here are our 12 pointers on job-conduct: 


1. Department loyalty: Your department head and all mem- 
bers of the staff should count on your complete 
confidence. 

2. Competition but not rivalry should exist between all 
staff members. 

8. Your job is your responsibility, to be handled by you. 
You build prestige by doing it to the best of your 
ability, and with each department member working to- 
ward the same goal. 

4. Salaries are confidential and never discussed with anyone 
except your department head. Increases in most business 
firms are not automatic, but are given on merit and 
experience. 

5. Co-operation is vital. Learn to co-operate with a smile, 
whether you are a beginner or a department head. 

6. Forget your past and adapt your methods of work to 
present job demands. Never say, “We did it this way 
at . 

7. Adapt yourself and your personal interest to whatever 
tasks arise. Be cheerful about it, and in return perhaps 
your employer will also show consideration in your 
unusual circumstances. 

8. Practice a professional attitude. Be available for trips, 
extra weekend work, after-hours work and accept it 
gracefully. Don’t wait to be asked—volunteer! 

9. Be willing to learn on the job. Many times young 
women just emerging from college come into a de- 
partment with an inflated idea of their own knowledge. 
Be prepared to learn from those who may not have 
your education, but have far more experience. 

10. When seeking a new job, or when another job is 
offered, talk it over confidentially with your department 
head. Do not discuss it with your fellow workers. 

11. When seeking staff members of another company, a 
department head should first consult with the depart- 
ment head of that company. 

12. Never relinquish your ideals of high work standards. 


Many of these 12 points will seem oversimplified, 
but their incorporation in the code is important. 
The mere fact they are part of the official code 
lends strength and credibility to the suggestions. 
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Every home economist who reads them is reminded 
that these qualities and actions are required not 
only by her company, school, or organization but 
by her profession. 

The third key area treated by the code is that 
of personal attitudes and conduct. Four short, to- 
the-point sections sum up this advice: 

1. Conduct yourself at all times—both during and after 
office hours—so that you are a credit to your company. 

2. Be a person of integrity in regard to work, promises, 
money matters, friendships, etc. 

8. Look well groomed and dress in good taste at all times. 
This is especially important in business where you are 
always on display. 

4.Keep healthy by observing the rules of good health. 
Don’t be one who takes days off for minor ailments. 
The final section of the code deals with the home 

economist’s attitudes toward her profession. We 

recognize that every action of any woman in the 
field in relation to her business or personal life 
reflects light or shadow on the entire profession. 

The final portion of the code deals with a trio of 

professional specifics: 

1, You should be a good member of AHEA and HEIB and 
other professional organizations to which you are eligible 
. » + pay your dues, attend meetings, and participate in 
the work of these organizations. 

. You should keep abreast of home economics by reading 
the professional magazines. Be willing to do this on your 
own time, if necessary. 

. Encourage your company to send you to your professional 
conventions—and write a report of such conventions for 
your department head if you do attend. 

That is the story of the code of ethics and re- 
sponsibilities created by and for members of the 
home economics’ in business section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. This preview 
shows that there is nothing revolutionary or com- 
plex about this code . . . rather it is a simple guide 
to this business of living and earning a living. 

This code is, of course, oriented to the hun- 
dreds of home economists functioning in the world 
of business. The basic principles, however, hold 
true for the home economist in the classroom . . . 
in the homes of America . . . in the laboratory, and 
could be the basis for the development of a state- 
ment of principles for the entire profession. 


Packaged Drinking Water 


In 1955, a dairy at Allentown, Pennsylvania, shipped water-filled milk con- 
tainers to flood contaminated Stroudsburg. Civil Defense officials recognized 
the potential value of such a service in time of flood, fire, hurricane, tornado, 
earthquake, explosion, or drought. A program was worked out with the milk 
industry and container manufacturers whereby safe drinking water, packaged 
like milk, can be rushed to a disaster-stricken community. 





Acceptance of ‘Twenty-six Vegetables 


iE 1954 and 1955 a research project was carried 
out by contract in the Drexel Women’s Dormi- 
tory of Drexel Institute of Technology in Phila- 
delphia for the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The purpose of the study was to determine yields 
and losses of 50 selected fruits and vegetables as 
purchased and prepared for institutional use. 

For several years before this project was under- 
taken for the government, it had been observed 
that there was appreciable plate waste on vege- 
tables in the dormitory. Because of the role of 
vegetables in supplying important nutrients in the 
diet, it was decided to use 26 of the vegetables 
selected for the USDA project to study acceptance 
of vegetables by college women as indicated by 
plate waste. 

The thesis study had three objectives: 

To study the acceptance of 26 selected vege- 

tables used on the menus at Drexel Women’s 

Dormitory as determined by the plate waste. 

. To compare the average portion established for 
dormitory use with the %-cup serving com- 
monly used as a standard portion, and to de- 
termine whether the 4%-cup portion is practical 
for use at Drexel Women’s Dormitory 
To determine some of the factors involved in 
the observed variation in vegetable acceptance 
by this group of college women 

The study of acceptance extended over a period 
of about a year, which is four school terms. 

Since the USDA project closely paralleled the 
acceptance study in that the same test lots of 
vegetables (with three replicates of each kind of 
vegetable) were used in both, an over-all, long- 
range plan which extended over the entire period 
had to be made. Care was taken that tests were 
planned when test items were in season and so 
that the testing program fit naturally into the menu 
pattern of the dormitory and into the work sched- 
ules of both regular and student employees. 

In the dormitory food service the plates were 
served in the kitchen by student employees and 
served to test tables by student waiters and wait- 
resses. These students followed carefully the 
specific instructions given them for serving the 
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vegetables and handling plate waste in the test 
area of the dining room. (One of the most gratify- 
ing experiences of doing both projects was seeing 
the enthusiastic and careful co-operation of both 
regular and student employees.) The vegetables 
tested were: 
Yellow crook neck 
squash 
Zucchini squash 
Sweet potatoes 
Swiss chard 
Tomatoes, raw 
Tossed green salad 

(endive and 

romaine ) 
Wax beans 

The testing was not done with a selected group 
of students but with a constantly changing group 
occupying the 54 places designated as the testing 
area of the dining room. 

The average size portion served was determined 
by dividing the number served into the weighed 
quantity of vegetable for testing. The size of por- 
tion actually eaten was obtained by subtracting the 
weighed plate waste from the weighed test lot and 
dividing by the number served. An attempt was 
made to collect data regarding the number of 
plates having waste and the quantity of the waste, 
whether the serving was returned untouched or 
partially eaten. 

Tomatoes, lettuce, cucumbers, and green salad 
were not served on the plates but in salad bowls 
placed on the tables. Since the method of serving 
was different for these raw vegetables, the data 
gathered concerning them is somewhat distorted. 


Green beans 
Lettuce 

Lima beans 
Peas 

Potatoes 

Red cabbage 
Yellow turnips 
Spinach 
White squash 


Asparagus 

Beets 

Broccoli 
Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celery 

Corn on the cob 
Cucumbers 


Eggplant 


Acceptance of Vegetables 


Acceptance was shown in two ways: 
1. As a per cent of the dormitory serving eaten 
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2. As a per cent of students eating all, part, or 
none of the serving 

It was found that of the cooked vegetables only 
yellow turnips ranked less than 50 per cent eaten. 
(It was only 36 per cent eaten. ) 

Five—broccoli, zucchini squash, red cabbage, 
Swiss chard, and yellow squash—fell between 51 
and 60 per cent eaten. 

Three—Brussels sprouts, eggplant, and cabbage— 
were between 61 and 70 per cent eaten. 

Eight—cauliflower, spinach, white squash, celery, 
sweet potatoes, beets, Lima beans, and asparagus— 
Ketween 71 and 80 per cent eaten. 

Four—corn on the cob, potatoes, peas, and wax 
beans—between 81 and 90 per cent eaten. 

One—green beans—was 95 per cent eaten. 

Acceptance was high, ranging from 82 to 99 per 
cent for the four raw vegetables, since the students 
took only what they expected to eat. Actually the 
quantity of salad greens eaten was extremely small. 

The per cent of students eating all, part, or none 
of the serving was analyzed to determine the major 
source of plate waste—whether it came from many 
returning a little or a few returning all or most of 
the serving. 

It was found that for the unpopular vegetables 
the weighed plate waste came mostly from many 


persons leaving all or most of the serving. In fact, 
in terms of weighed plate waste, most of the wastes 
could be accounted for by those returning the 
entire serving. 


Average Portion 


The weight of a 1%4-cup serving was compared 
with the average portion served in the dormitory. 
The portion served was then compared with the 
portion actually eaten. 

It was found that: 

Approximately 4% cup was served of only two 
vegetables. From %4 to 3g cup was served of 23 
vegetables. The average serving of green salad 
was much less than 44 cup. 

Of the dormitory portion of cooked vegetables, 
one (turnips) had less than 50 per cent acceptance. 
Sixteen had 53 to 79 per cent acceptance. Five 
had between 81 and 100 per cent acceptance. The 
salad vegetables had 82 to 99 per cent acceptance. 
This was of portions students served themselves. 


Factors Involved in Acceptance 


A check list was made which attempted to relate 
the prevailing acceptance of vegetables to prej- 
udice, unfamiliarity, home attitude, and to differ- 
ences between home and dormitory preparation. 
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One hundred forty-eight students checked the 
lists. 

The first of six columns of the check list gave 
the students the opportunity to check the vege- 
tables they disliked. The second column, with the 
heading “never tasted,” was for the purpose of 
determining whether some dislikes are based upon 
prejudice rather than upon the experience of tast- 
ing vegetables. It was found that 39 students out 
of 148 said that they had never tasted one or more 
vegetables on the lists. The numerical range of 
vegetables never tasted by this group of girls was 
from 1 to 11. The average number per student 
was 2.5. 

Twelve students who checked “dislike” also 
checked “never tasted” for the same vegetables! 

Swiss chard, zucchini squash, red cabbage, cel- 
ery, white squash, and yellow turnips were the 
vegetables most often marked “never tasted.” 

The third item was “never served at home.” 
Here an attempt was made to relate dislikes to 
unfamiliarity. 

Corn, peas, potatoes, and tomatoes were the 
only vegetables which all students reported having 
had at home. The number of vegetables marked 
never served at home ranged from 0 to 15. 

The vegetables most frequently omitted at home 
were: 

Yellow turnips 
Yellow squash 
Eggplant 
Cucumbers 


Cabbage 
Brussels sprouts 


Zucchini squash 
Swiss chard 

Red cabbage 
Celery (braised ) 
White squash 


The per cent of dislikes was invariably greater 
in the group of students not having these vege- 
tables at home. 

Check list item “one or more of my family dis- 
like” aimed to relate dislikes to family attitude. 
Potato was the only vegetable not checked as dis- 
liked by any member of the families represented. 
The vegetables most often disliked by some other 
member of the family were in order: 

Zucchini squash 


Eggplant 
Red cabbage 


Yellow turnips 
White squash 
Yellow squash 
The range of stated family dislikes was from 0 to 
20 per student. 

The girls who checked family dislikes were the 
ones who most often stated a personal dislike for 
these particular vegetables. 

The column “eaten first time at the dormitory” 
was included to determine the willingness of col- 
lege girls to taste new vegetables and to test the 
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success of offering a variety of vegetables on the 
menu in increasing acceptance. 

Ninety-one per cent marked some vegetables 
“eaten first time at dormitory.” This represented 
377 attempts to eat unfamiliar vegetables or 2.6 
attempts per person reporting unfamiliarity. 

The range per person of vegetables eaten for 
the first time was from 1 to 10. 

Sixty-three per cent disliked vegetables tried for 
the first time. Thirty-seven per cent liked vege- 
tables tried for the first time. 

The last item of the check list was “prepared 
differently at home.” Preparation differences did 
not seem to influence acceptance appreciably. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Of 22 cooked vegetables tested, only yellow 
turnips had plate waste in excess of 50 per cent. 
Six of the vegetables had plate waste of one-third 
to almost one-half of the amount served. For ten 
vegetables the plate waste was less than one-third 
of the amount served. Acceptance for green beans, 
wax beans, peas, potatoes, and corn was in excess 
of 80 per cent. 

The mild, bland, and sweet vegetables for the 
most part had the highest acceptance. Strongly 
flavored vegetables—turnips, broccoli, and red cab- 
bage—and Swiss chard, zucchini squash, and yel- 
low crook neck squash were accepted least well. 

Except for vegetables receiving the highest ac- 
ceptance, it may be concluded that the 14-cup 
portion is too large to use as a standard serving of 
vegetables for college women at Drexel Women’s 
Dormitory. 

The vegetables most often reported as unfamiliar 
—zucchini squash, Swiss chard, red cabbage, cel- 
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ery, and white squash—were also the ones most 
often checked as “never tasted.” 

Vegetables with which the students were familiar 
rated 13 to 99 per cent better acceptance than did 
those with which the students reported they were 
unfamiliar. 

Student dislikes and family dislikes also showed 
a striking relationship. There was found to be 
from 23 to 66 per cent better acceptance of test 
vegetables by the girls who stated no family 
dislikes. 

Students were willing to try some vegetables 
that were not familiar to them. Unfamiliar vege- 
tables were tried by 144 students of the 148 check- 
ing the lists. 

It would seem from the evidence that the vege- 
table likes of students can be broadened by offer- 
ing a greater variety of vegetables on the menu. 
Thirty-six per cent, or about one-third of the stu- 
dents, liked an average of two unfamiliar vege- 
tables tried for the first time. 

Differences in stated dormitory preparation from 
home preparation did not seem to appreciably in- 
fluence the students in their acceptance of dormi- 
tory vegetables. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that similar experiments be 
carried out in other college dining halls in order 
that a more realistic basis may be determined for 
vegetable portion allowances as they are related 
to large-quantity buying procedures. 

It is recommended that the 4%-cup portion be 
tested for acceptance for all vegetables which re- 
ceived 81 to 100 per cent acceptance on the basis 
of the dormitory portion. 


Women’s Bureau Suggests Earning Opportunities Forums 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor has outlined a new, 
practical approach to problems of mature women job seekers through com- 
munity forums on earning opportunities. 

The forum idea, already successfully tried out in two cities, brings 
together older women who need jobs, employers who are seeking workers 
for shortage and other occupations, and community agencies that feel that 
their “mature citizens” have definite places in the economic as well as the 
social progress of the nation. 

To aid all communities in holding earning opportunities forums, the 
Women’s Bureau has prepared a 15-page pamphlet guide called “How to 
Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum.” It tells a community how to 
determine the need for a forum, how to set up committees, and how to plan 
actual sessions. The guide is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents 


per copy. 





Blended Suitings Compared’ 


RADITIONALLY, most suitings have been 

made of wool alone. However, many blended 
suitings are now found in ready-to-wear garments 
and for sale by the yard. These fabrics may in- 
clude combinations among wool, rayon, or other 
chemically manufactured fibers such as nylon, 
Dacron, or Orlon. By such combinations it is pos- 
sible to extend the use of scarcer or more expensive 
fibers and also to improve the characteristics of 
the fabric. In this way a fabric may be developed 
which more nearly meets the requirements for its 
intended use. 

This use of chemically manufactured fibers in 
combination with wool has been viewed as an 
adulteration by some, but a more realistic approach 
has been suggested which demonstrates that the 
natural and synthetic polymers act in a manner 
complementary to each other. The resilience of 
the natural fiber and the hydrophobic properties of 
the chemically manufactured fiber, as Quig and 
Dennison (1) have stated, both contribute valu- 
able functional properties to the fabric blend. 

A co-operative study of certain such blended 
suitings has been under way at the Minnesota 
and South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions. Characteristics and the factors that affect 
the appearance and useful life of the fabric have 
been investigated. All of the laboratory work was 
done under standard atmospheric conditions (65 
per cent relative humidity and 70°F). 

The data collected in this investigation have 
been subjected to statistical analysis by the use 
of analyses of variance designed to test the differ- 
ences among the fabrics for the properties meas- 


* Paper No. 3545, Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and Paper No. 337, Scien- 
tific Journal Series, South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Mary Ann Morris, Lillian O. Lund, 
and Ethel L. Phelps 


Dr. Morris, an assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing at the University of Minnesota when this 
study was made, is now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley; Miss Lund is 
associate home economist at the South Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; and Miss Phelps is 
professor emeritus of the University of Minnesota. 


ured. Least significant differences were calculated 
for comparisons of mean values. 

The fabrics studied included fabrics of 100 per 
cent wool, 100 per cent rayon, 100 per cent Dacron, 
blends of wool with rayon, Dacron, nylon, and 
Orlon, and blends of rayon with Dacron, nylon, 
and Orlon (see table 1). 

All of the fabrics were plain-weave suitings, 
similar in appearance. Because these fabrics were 
purchased on the open market or from distributors, 
complete similarity was not possible, nor were 
equal-percentage blends available (table 1). How- 
ever, these fabrics did not vary widely in fabric 
count, thickness, weight per square yard, or yarn 
characteristics. 

The per cent fiber content reported here was 
determined by quantitative chemical methods. The 
per cent fiber composition in many cases varied 
widely from that given by the supplier at the 
time of purchase. 


Durability 

When selecting suitings, wearers are concerned 
with the amount of service a fabric will give and 
the way the material will behave during the life 
of the garment. No single laboratory measure 
has been developed which can be relied upon to 
predict wear, but most workers use strength and 
abrasion as an indication of durability. 

Strength. The strength values used in this study 
were breaking strength and bursting strength. Both 
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BLENDED SUITINGS COMPARED 


TABLE | 
Descriptive properties of fabrics and yarns 





; 
FABRIC DESIGNATION 





THICKNESS 


TWISTS PER 
INCH OF TARN 


YARN NUMBER 
FABRIC WEIGHT (onEx) 
(PER SQUARE YARD) 





Warp Filling 








per cent 


100 wool 

100 rayon 

100 Dacron 

38 wool-62 rayon 
26 wool-74 rayon 
$7 wool-63 Dacron 
92 wool-8 nylon 

86 wool-14 nylon 
78 wool-22 nylon 
48 wool-52 Orlon 
63 rayon-37 Dacron 
51 rayon-49 Dacron 
98 rayon-7 nylon 
44 rayon-56 Orlon 


ee 


SRSZESERISKSSS 
Pee rmessseseseeors 
SasSSCERF2BSR 
OzZvUOzzzZonD 
SSSSSSSlRsssse 


HAMAS AAOASeauaeae 
ener Ser ron ee eee 


437 
566 
549 
421 
605 
410 
423 
399 
429 
417 
565 
446 





of these measurements were made using pendulum- 
type testers. Fabric breaking strength was recorded 
as the force required to break a sample raveled 
to one inch in width as described in A.S.T.M. 
Standards (2). Bursting strength was measured 
with a ball burst attachment to the strength tester. 
The fabric was pulled down against a polished 
steel ball one inch in diameter until bursting oc- 
curred and the amount of force required to cause 
rupture was recorded as bursting strength (2). 
Both strength values show that the all-Dacron 
fabric was much stronger than any of the other 
materials (table 2). The fabric that contained 
63 per cent Dacron blended with 37 per cent wool 
also showed a relatively high value, while the 
fabrics in which Dacron was blended with rayon 
were not outstanding in regard to strength. These 
results are in agreement with the findings of Quig 


and Dennison (1) who have reported that when 
Dacron is blended with wool a nearly direct rein- 
forcement in breaking strength is found. However, 
they found that for rayon-Dacron fiber blends 
breaking strength was increased with increasing 
Dacron only at concentrations above 50 per cent 
and decreased by additions of less than 50 per 
cent of the stronger fiber to rayon. Nylon behaved 
similarly to Dacron when blended with wool and 
rayon, according to these investigators. 

It would seem, therefore, that when only a 
small per cent of synthetic fiber is added to wool 
or rayon no outstanding increase in strength may 
be expected. 

Abrasion. Fiat, flex, and edge abrasion measure- 
ments were made on the Stoll-Quartermaster Uni- 
versal Abrasion Tester (3). Flat and flex abrasion 
measurements were made following the A.S.T.M. 


TABLE 2 
Strength and abrasion properties of fabrics 





BREAKING STRENGTH 


FABRIC DESIGNATION BURSTING STRENGTH 


Warp 


pounds 


41 
50 
97 
44 
93 
82 
55 
47 
57 
35 
64 
56 
42 
71 
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FLAT FLEX ABRASION CYCLES EDGE ABRASION CYCLES 
ABRASION —— 


CYCLES 


Filling Warp 


Warp Filling 


307 
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Method D-1175-55T (2), and edge abrasion meas- 
urements were made with the specimen clamped 
with the folding plate inside(3). 

Dacron alone, as well as in blends, was out- 
standing in both flat and edge abrasion. In general, 
the fabrics that produced high values for flat 
abrasion also showed high values for edge abrasion; 
flex abrasion did not correlate so closely. 

In the case of flex abrasion, the 100 per cent 
Dacron and the wool and Dacron blend both 
showed extremely high values. However, the 
Dacron-rayon blends were relatively low in this 
property as were also the nylon-rayon fabrics. 
Nylon-wool blends containing 14 or more per cent 
nylon showed excellent resistance to flex abrasion. 
This would seem to indicate that when nylon or 
Dacron is blended with wool fibers good resist- 
ance to flex abrasion is produced. However, when 
Dacron or nylon is blended with rayon a similar 
type of improvement is not found. 

It may be noted that the two fabrics that con- 
tained Orlon were not highly resistant to any of 
the types of abrasion used. 

If the strength of a fabric and the abrasion re- 
sistance as measured in this study are used as cri- 
teria for fabric durability, then the 100 per cent 
Dacron fabric would be the most durable. The 
wool-Dacron fabric likewise showed similar indi- 
cations of good durability; this no doubt was 
largely due to the high percentage of Dacron 
present. 

With the exception of flex abrasion, the rayon- 
Dacron blends also seemed to give evidence of 
good durability. However, Stoll (3) has stated 
that for rayon and rayon blended fabrics resistance 
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to flex abrasion is one of the critical wear factors 
in many applications. Considering his statement, 
the durability of the rayon blends included in this 
study may be questioned since they are all rela- 
tively low in flex abrasion despite the fact that 
they are high in strength and in other types of 


abrasion. 


Ease of Care, Comfort, and Appearance 


Dimensional stability. The fabrics were laun- 
dered in the laboratory according to Federal 
Method 5552 (4) in order to measure dimensional 
stability. Even though such fabrics are not always 
laundered, in the dry-cleaning process enough 
moisture may be employed to cause shrinkage. 
Further, more and more consumers are becoming 
interested in suiting fabrics that can be laundered 
in the home. 

It may be seen from table 3 that nine of the 
suiting fabrics included in this study shrank ap- 
proximately 2 per cent or more in at least one 
direction of the cloth. Two per cent shrinkage on 
a pair of slacks 46 inches long would be equivalent 
to approximately one inch. 

In general, where a hydrophobic fiber such as 
Dacron or nylon has been blended with wool or 
rayon the fabrics have lower shrinkage values than 
have the all-wool or all-rayon fabrics. 

Stiffness. Fabric hand is a complex quality that 
produces psychological impressions and is associ- 
ated with certain physical properties of both fiber 
and fabric. Drape and flex stiffness have been 
determined as a measure of handle of the fabric. 
Method 5206 of Federal Specification CCC-T-191B 
(4), which employs the principle of cantilever 


TABLE 3 
Dimensional stability, stiffness, crease recovery, and air permeability properties of fabrics 





FLEX STIFFNESS 


DIMENSIONAL STABILITY DRAPE STIFFNESS 
FABRIC DESIGNATION 


Filling Warp 


Filling 





per cent 


—0. 
—0. 
+0. 
—3 
+1 
—0 
+1 
+0. 
+0 
+0 
—0 
—0 
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. 0036 88 91 42.9 
.0071 68 73 58. 
-0065 83 91 68. 
. 0032 84 85 197. 
.0043 80 83 64. 
.0094 87 88 146. 
.0055 89 96 49. 
.0054 88 90 76. 
.0099 85 88 36. 
.0029 85 88 100. 
.0037 79 84 104. 
. 0080 86 89 72. 
-0074 70 70 147. 
.0091 79 81 90 
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bending of the cloth under its own weight, was 
employed. 

Additions of nylon, rayon, and Dacron to wool 
suitings tended to lower warpwise drape stiffness 
and, with the exception of rayon, raise the stiffness 
in the filling direction in three out of five cases. 
Orlon in combination with rayon increased the 
stiffness of the fabric, while Dacron showed no 
distinct trend in relation to the pliability of the 
fabric when blended with rayon. Apparently the 
chemically manufactured fibers exert widely varying 
effects on the stiffness of wool and rayon blends. 

In general, fabric blends of wool and/or rayon 
with chemically manufactured fibers exhibited the 
same trends in flex stiffness as did these suit- 
ings in drape stiffness. 

Flex stiffness is highly dependent on thickness. 
For the purpose of comparing the stiffness of 
materials of different thicknesses, the flex stiffness 
may be converted to a quantity called the bending 
modulus, which is a measure of the inherent stiff- 
ness of the material in the fabric. 

The data showed wool to be inherently more 
flexible than were the other two materials made 
of one fiber only. It is evident that by replacing 
some of the wool in a fabric with nylon or Dacron 
the intrinsic stiffness of the fabric is raised. The 


addition of nylon, Dacron, or Orlon produced no 
uniform effect on the stiffness of rayon in these 


suitings. However, it must be recognized that 
both yarn and fabric construction can have such 
a marked effect on stiffness that they may com- 
pletely counteract the influence of the fiber. 

Crease recovery. The Monsanto crease recovery 
tester was employed to determine crease recovery 
as described in A.S.T.M. Method D 1295-53T (2). 
This method is intended to determine the recovery 
of cloth from the creasing which might occur dur- 
ing normal wear. Obviously, this characteristic 
will influence both the ease of care and the appear- 
ance of a fabric. 

Crease recovery in fabrics made entirely of ove 
fiber was outstandingly good for the all-wool and 
all-Dacron materials. The addition of rayon to wool 
fabrics iefinitely reduced the ability of the wool 
suiting <o recover from creasing, while Dacron, 
Orlon, and nylon effected little change in the re- 
covery power of the fabric when blended with 
wool. 

* Orlon and Dacron in combination with rayon 
contributed appreciably to gains in recovery power 
over the all-rayon fabric, but it may be noted (table 
$3) that Dacron tended to cause greater increases 
than Orlon. Quig and Dennison (1) have reported 
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rapid increases in crease recovery with additions 
of Dacron to rayon. The increases for additions 
of nylon and Orlon they found to be appreciably 
lower. 

Air permeability. The air permeability of textile 
fabrics may play an important part in the comfort 
of clothing. Permeability was measured as the 
flow of air through a fabric according to the pro- 
cedure published in the A.S.T.M. Standards (2). 
Various investigators have shown air permeability 
to be dependent upon the structural geometry of 
the fabric. 

Suitings which are worn in warm weather should 
be relatively permeable to air to be comfortable. 
This is especially true in regard to suitings contain- 
ing a large percentage of hydrophobic fibers such 
as Dacron, nylon, and Orlon. Because these fibers 
do not absorb moisture, perspiration on the skin 
must be evaporated by air circulating through the 
fabric. It may be seen from table 3 that a wide 
range in air permeability values was found. Fiber 
content appeared to have no effect upon the 
permeability of a fabric. Of the suitings included 
in this investigation it is not possible to say defi- 
nitely that one would be less comfortable than 
another, but the wool-Dacron blend might be 
questioned as to comfort because of its high per- 
centage of hydrophobic fiber along with low air 
permeability. 

Appearance. The appearance or aesthetic char- 
acter of a fabric is difficult to measure by labora- 
tory devices; nevertheless, it is an extremely impor- 
tant quality to be considered. While a suiting 
fabric may rank high as to durability, ease of care, 
and comfort, the consumer may not find the fabric 
acceptable if it is deficient in aesthetic properties. 
Laboratory measurements such as stiffness and 
crease recovery will give indications of fabric char- 
acteristics that contribute to appearance, but these 
methods must be supplemented by subjective eval- 
uation. It is generally agreed that wool is outstand- 
ing in this respect for suitings, while Orlon ranks 
high among the chemically manufactured fibers. 
The appearance of the suitings included in this 
study would rank in a similar order; that is, the 
fabrics with the highest percentage of wool would 
rank high in aesthetic properties. 


Summary 


Fourteen plain-weave suitings containing blends of 
Dacron, nylon, and Orlon with wool and rayon, together 
with all-Dacron, all-rayon, and all-wool fabrics, have 
been studied with respect ‘to certain properties that 
affect durability, ease of care, comfort, and appearance. 
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Breaking strength, bursting strength, flat, edge, and 
flex abrasion have been used as measures of durability. 
The all-Dacron and wool-Dacron fabrics have been 
found to be superior in these properties. 

The ease of care, comfort, and appearance of the 
suiting fabrics were evaluated by measurement of di- 
mensional stability, stiffness, crease recovery, and air 
permeability. Nine of the fabrics were found to shrink 
approximately two per cent or more when laundered. 
The blended suitings containing hydrophobic fibers 
(that is, Dacron, nylon, Orlon) tended to shrink less 
than did all-wool or all-rayon materials. 

The chemically manufactured fibers were found to 
exert widely varying effects on the stiffness of wool and 
rayon blends. The all-wool fabric was found to be in- 
herently more flexible than were the other two ma- 
terials made of one fiber only. The replacement of 
wool with nylon or Dacron raised the intrinsic stiffness 
of the fabric. 

Crease recovery of the all-wool and all-Dacron ma- 
terials was found to be excellent. Rayon blended with 
wool reduced the ability of the suiting to recover from 
creasing. Orlon and Dacron combined with rayon im- 
proved the recovery power over that of the all-rayon 
suiting. 

Marked variability in air permeability was found for 
this group of materials. 

A subjective evaluation of these suitings ranked the 
fabrics containing the largest percentage of wool high 
in aesthetic character. 

Judging from the findings of this investigation and 
those of other workers, it is apparent that wool and the 
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chemically manufactured fibers may complement each 
other in blended suitings. The consumer should be 
cognizant of the fact that his final selection of a suiting 
must depend upon which fabric characteristic is of 
utmost importance to him (for example, durability, 
ease of care, comfort, or appearance). For example, if 
durability is of the utmost importance, then fabrics 
containing a relatively large percentage of Dacron or 
nylon should be considered; if aesthetic properties are 
paramount, then wool might be selected. The use of 
rayon in a blended fabric may add an economic advan- 
tage. In general, 50 per cent or more of the synthetic 
fibers may be required before an effective benefit of 
their advantages can be realized. 
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Marketing Research—How It Is Responding 
to Consumer Needs 


The following remarks are excerpts from a talk on the above title by Mrs. 
Katharine M. Alderman, former AHEA president, to the National Workshop 
on Agricultural Marketing held at Iowa State College July 13 to 20, 1956. 
They are quoted from the report of the Workshop published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in September. 

It is a bewildering, transformed, exciting world we live in and none of us would 
want to turn back. But sometimes we pause to wonder, what is progress? And 
who has the wisdom and courage to direct us? For example, I think there are many 
angles to consider in this matter of Sunday staying-open of stores; angles more im- 
portant than added convenience and increased sales. 

It seems that the prevailing philosophy of business and government is to keep the 
economy boiling by encouraging a steady increase in the gross national product. . . . 

Research programs of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and its cooperators, 
the state experiment stations, as well as those financed by industry, have all con- 
tributed to the current picture of food production and distribution. 

Any research that makes a more efficient marketing system is to the benefit of 
consumers, though it is designed and promoted in the interest of the producer 
and/or distributor. Thus the advantages to the consumer become a fortunate by- 
product. Although added costs of improvements are borne by the consumer, effi- 
ciencies in operation, volume of business and competition have kept the prices of 
food down. . .. 

This brings us again to the question of what marketing research is, specifically 
in the interest of the consumer. Perhaps it is over simplifying to say—information 
based on research that makes her a better buyer—that is information on which to 
base her choices so that she satisfies her particular needs. 





Attitudes of Mothers and Adolescent Daughters 
Concerning Clothing and Grooming’ 


TUDIES of adolescent behavior have fre- 

quently reported that girls and their mothers 
have conflicts related to clothing and grooming. 
Block (1), for example, reports that a study of 
sources of disagreement between adolescents and 
their parents disclosed that more conflicts were due 
to differences in thinking regarding personal ap- 
pearance, habits, and manners than to any other 
matter. Cole (2) also mentions clothing and groom- 
ing as a source of parent-adolescent dissension. 
Pearson (3) and Stepat (4) have conducted studies 
which bear upon this issue peripherally. Although 
it is generally believed that disagreement over 
clothing and grooming is a common one, the 
amount of conflict and the particular areas where 
most of these conflicts occur have never been spe- 
cifically investigated. The aim of the present study 
was to explore such aspects of the problem as: Do 
mothers and adolescent daughters really have con- 
flicts concerning clothing and grooming? If they 
do, over what specifically do they disagree? If 
they disagree, how intense is this disagreement? 
In addition it was deemed desirable to ascertain 
whether or not there exists any relationship be- 
tween social class and intensity of disagreement 
concerning clothing and grooming. 


Procedure 


To prevent artificiality of item content, which 
might possibly have resulted from a priori item- 
selection, the areas of conflict regarding clothing 
and grooming were gathered from a population of 
ninth-grade girls in classroom discussions. A list 


* The present article contains a modification of the origi- 
nal data which formed the basis for a thesis submitted by 
Lenorah A. Barnes to the faculty of the home economics 
department of the University of Oklahoma for the degree 
of Master of Home Economics, under the direction of 
Frances Seeds, associate professor of home economics. 

The writers wish to express their sincere appreciation to 
the faculty and administrative staff of the Jarman Junior 
High School in Midwest City, Oklahoma, and to the girls 
and their mothers who so willingly and patiently gave time 
and effort to this project. 


Henry Angelino, Lenorah A. Barnes, 
and Charles L. Shedd 


Dr. Angelino is an associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma; Mrs. Barnes 
teaches home economics in Jarman Junior High 
School in the public schools of Midwest City, Okla- 
homa; and Dr. Shedd is an assistant professor of 
psychology at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


was developed that would cover those areas sug- 
gested by the discussants. This list was then pre- 
sented simultaneously to 50 girls and their mothers 
in their own homes. The girls had been selected 
from the entire ninth-grade population by a table 
of random numbers. The written instructions at 
the beginning were directed separately to both 
mothers and daughters but in content were the 
same in both cases. 

The material obtained from the list was then 
used in formulating a questionnaire of 110 state- 
ments covering the indicated areas of disagreement. 
The task of the subject was to rate each of the 
statements on a six-point scale of agreement- 
disagreement. By this procedure not only could 
we hope to find disagreements within an area but 
the intensity of disagreement as well. 

The questionnaire was then given to every girl 
enrolled in the ninth-grade home economics classes 
the following year (N=100). It was also given 
simultaneously to the mothers of these girls. This 
was accomplished by visiting the home when both 
mother and daughter were present. 

The identity of the person completing the ques- 
tionnaire was recorded by the investigator after 
she had left the home. This was necessary in order 
to permit the placing of each questionnaire in the 
proper social status grouping. 

In order to determine the social status of each 
family, the girls were given a questionnaire to be 
filled out by their parents or guardians. As far as 
the students or parents were concerned, this was 
simply a school inquiry and had no bearing on the 
clothing and grooming questionnaire. From this 
social status scale and from the home visit, the 
social class of each of the individual families was 
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TABLE | 


Means and standard deviations 
for total scores on questionnaire 





STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


Upper status: 
Mothers 
Daughters 

Middle status: 
Mothers. . 
Daughters... . 

Lower status: 
Mothers. . 
Daughters... . 


36.56 
59.08 


186 
217 


.25 
-25 


66.21 
55.40 


164 
175 


.63 
.00 


32.00 
47.41 


189.12 
161.19 





obtained. The social status scale was scored by 
assigning values to each of the responses as pro- 
posed by Eells, et al. (5). The questionnaire for 
clothing and grooming was scored according to 
arbitrary values assigned to each of the response 
categories; for example, +3 for agree completely; 
+2 for agree in most instances; +1 for agree 
slightly more than disagree; —1 for disagree slightly 
more than agree; —2 for disagree in most instances; 
—3 for disagree completely. Total scores were taken 
by adding algebraically these plus and minus val- 
ues. There was a possible range of 660 points. A 
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TABLE 2 


Critical ratios for questionnaire 





Critical ratios between mothers and daughters 
of the three status positions 
STATUS t 
0.48 
1.15 
1.08 


Upper 
Middle 
Lower 


Critical ratios between three status groups 
for mothers 
STATUS t 
1.44 
1.97 
0.01 


Upper-middle 
Middle-lower 
Upper-lower. . 


Critical ratios between three status groups 
for daughters 
STATUS 
Upper-middle 
Middle-lower. . 
Upper-lower. . 





high positive score would indicate agreement with 
items on the questionnaire while a high negative 
score would indicate disagreement with the items. 

The items were worded so as to suggest an ex- 
tremely liberal adolescent attitude toward clothing 
and grooming. A low score is designated “conser- 
vative” and a high score “liberal.” 


TABLE 3 


Means, standard deviations, and critical ratios for categories of clothing and grooming 





UPPER STATUS GROUP 


CATEGORY 


Shirts. 
Sweaters 
1l 
Formals. . 
Shoes. 
Coats 11 
Undergarments 
11 
Socks and 
stockings. . . 
Jeans 
Shorts 
Accessories 
Grooming 


Makeup. 


Color 


edad dada oth t oth heh hee ok he ee 











a. 
2. 
12. 
64 
9. 
12. 
5. 
9. 
.73 
13. 


12. 
.84 


Mean 


89 
30 
14 


52 
14 
42 
01 


95 


37 


52 


MIDDLE STATUS GROUP LOWER STATUS GROUP 


sD 


06 
23 
77 


00 


94 
35 
97 
7 


19 
40 
52 
43 
52 
87 
88 


28 
87 
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* M—Mother 

+ D—Daughter 

t Significant at the 1 per cent level 
§ Significant at the 5 per cent level 
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Results and Discussion 

Analysis of the data relating to social class ac- 
cording to Eells, et al. indicated that there were 
8 mother-daughter pairs in the upper status posi- 
tion, 86 in the middle status position, and 6 in the 
lower status position. 

Here an approximation of a normal distribution 
is seen. However, the extremely high and the ex- 
tremely low scores which might be expected from 
a larger, more random sampling procedure are not 
present. Due to the small number of subjects and 
the lack of distribution within the upper and lower 
categories, a truly adequate sample of these divi- 
sions is not available. While perhaps not as statis- 
tically satisfactory as desired, the breakdown into 
status positions does represent the population being 
investigated. 

An examination of the means and standard de- 
viations for each of the status groups (table 1) 
shows that for the upper and middle status groups 
the daughters were more “liberal” in their judg- 
ments than were their mothers. By “liberal” we 
mean more in agreement with the statements on 
the questionnaire. In examining the standard de- 
viations it may be noted that there is a tremendous 
difference between: (1) mothers’ and daughters’ 
attitudes and (2) the status groups. 

When the mother total scores and the daughter 
total scores within each of the status groupings 
were treated according to a critical ratio procedure, 
the differences were not found to be statistically 
significant (see table 2). However, because of the 
small sampling at the high and low status levels 
these ratios must be interpreted with caution. 

When critical ratios were computed for daugh- 
ters in the three status positions and for mothers 
in the three status positions no significant differ- 
ences were found (using 5 per cent as the accept- 
able level of confidence ). 

Considering separately the areas of dress and 
grooming which made up the questionnaire (table 
3), it was found that differences between mothers 
and daughters at the upper status level were sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of confidence or 
beyond for formals, shoes, coats, jeans, shorts, and 
accessories. Ratios of difference for the middle 
status groupings were significant at the one per 
cent level for formals and grooming and at the 
5 per cent level for shoes. The ratios for the lower 
status level were all insignificant except for under- 
garments, which was significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. 

Treating the differences between status group- 
ings according to the critical ratio procedure, we 
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found no significant difference between mothers 
of the middle and upper status groupings. 


TABLE 4 
Critical ratios between daughters and between mothers of the 
three status groupings for the categories of 
clothing and grooming 





STATUS GROUPING MOTHERS 


CATEGORY DAUGHTERS 


Upper-middle ‘ 0.30 
Middle-lower d 1.65 
Lower-upper : 0.93 
Upper-middle . 1.89 
Middle-lower . 0.61 
Lower-upper ‘ 93 
Upper-middle , 41 
Middle-lower mT! .83 
Lower-upper J 59 
Upper-middle , 10 
Middle-lower 91 
Lower-upper d .39 
Upper-middle d .99* 
Middle-lower é .73 
Lower-upper 3. 20 
Upper-middle 14 
Middle-lower d 3.77 
Lower-upper . 3.341 
Upper-middle . . 62 
Middle-lower ; 43 
Lower-upper , 19 
Upper-middle , . 26 
Middle-lower 76 27 
Lower-upper ; . 26 
Upper-middle 

Middle-lower 

Lower-upper 

Upper-middle 

Middle-lower 

Lower-upper 

Upper-middle 

Middle-lower 

Lower-upper 

Upper-middle 

Middle-lower 

Lower-upper 

Upper-middle 

Middle-lower 

Lower-upper 


Shirts 


Sweaters... 


Formals 


Shoes. 


Coats 


Undergarments 


Socks and stockings 


Jeans. . 


Shorts 


Accessories . . 


Grooming 


Makeup... 


Color. . 





* Significant at the 5 per cent level 
tT Significant at the 1 per cent level 


For mothers of the middle and lower and of the 
upper and lower groupings, differences were found 
for the categories of sweaters, shoes, coats, and 
shorts. These differences were significant at the 
5 “per cent level. Differences between the lower 
and upper groupings were significant at the 5 per 
cent level for shirts and shorts. 

Ratios between status groupings for daughters 
were significant at the 5 per cent level for the cate- 
gory of shoes when the upper and lower groupings 
were compared and for coats when the upper and 
middle groupings were compared. A significance 
at the one per cent level was obtained for the 
middle lower and the upper lower groupings for 
undergarments and for the upper middle, middle 
lower, and upper lower groupings for shorts. 
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TABLE | 


Means and standard deviations 
for total scores on questionnaire 





STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


Upper status: 
Mothers 
Daughters 

Middle status: 
Mothers. . 
Daughters. . . 

Lower status: 
Mothers. . 





obtained. The social status scale was scored by 
assigning values to each of the responses as pro- 
posed by Eells, et al. (5). The questionnaire for 
clothing and grooming was scored according to 
arbitrary values assigned to each of the response 
categories; for example, +3 for agree completely; 
+2 for agree in most instances; +1 for agree 
slightly more than disagree; —1 for disagree slightly 
more than agree; —2 for disagree in most instances; 
—3 for disagree completely. Total scores were taken 
by adding algebraically these plus and minus val- 
ues. There was a possible range of 660 points. A 
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TABLE 2 


Critical ratios for questionnaire 





Critical ratios between mothers and daughters 
of the three status positions 
STATUS t 
Upper 0.48 
Middle 1.15 
Lower 1.08 


Critical ratios between three status groups 
for mothers 


STATUS t 
Upper-middle 1.44 
Middle-lower. . . . 1.97 
Upper-lower. . 0.01 


Critical ratios between three status groups 
for daughters 
STATUS 
Upper-middle 
Middle-lower. . . . 
Upper-lower. . 





high positive score would indicate agreement with 
items on the questionnaire while a high negative 
score would indicate disagreement with the items. 

The items were worded so as to suggest an ex- 
tremely liberal adolescent attitude toward clothing 
and grooming. A low score is designated “conser- 
vative” and a high score “liberal.” 


TABLE 3 


Means, standard deviations, and critical ratios for categories of clothing and grooming 





UPPER STATUS GROUP 
CATEGORY = _ - _ 


Shirts. . 
Sweaters 
Formals. . 
Shoes . 
Coats 
Undergarments 
Socks and 
stockings. . . 
Jeans 
Shorts 
Accessories 
Grooming. . 


Makeup. 


Color 


= : 7 











MIDDLE STATUS GROUP LOWER STATUS GROUP 


= 


CORO Om OKA te we 
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* M—Mother 

+ D—Daughter 

i eminent at the 1 per cent level 
Significant at the 5 per cent level 
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Results and Discussion 

Analysis of the data relating to social class ac- 
cording to Eells, et al. indicated that there were 
8 mother-daughter pairs in the upper status posi- 
tion, 86 in the middle status position, and 6 in the 
lower status position. 

Here an approximation of a normal distribution 
is seen. However, the extremely high and the ex- 
tremely low scores which might be expected from 
a larger, more random sampling procedure are not 
present. Due to the small number of subjects and 
the lack of distribution within the upper and lower 
categories, a truly adequate sample of these divi- 
sions is not available. While perhaps not as statis- 
tically satisfactory as desired, the breakdown into 
status positions does represent the population being 
investigated. 

An examination of the means and standard de- 
viations for each of the status groups (table 1) 
shows that for the upper and middle status groups 
the daughters were more “liberal” in their judg- 
ments than were their mothers. By “liberal” we 
mean more in agreement with the statements on 
the questionnaire. In examining the standard de- 
viations it may be noted that there is a tremendous 
difference between: (1) mothers’ and daughters’ 
attitudes and (2) the status groups. 

When the mother total scores and the daughter 
total scores within each of the status groupings 
were treated according to a critical ratio procedure, 
the differences were not found to be statistically 
significant (see table 2). However, because of the 
small sampling at the high and low status levels 
these ratios must be interpreted with caution. 

When critical ratios were computed for daugh- 
ters in the three status positions and for mothers 
in the three status positions no significant differ- 
ences were found (using 5 per cent as the accept- 
able level of confidence ). 

Considering separately the areas of dress and 
grooming which made up the questionnaire (table 
3), it was found that differences between mothers 
and daughters at the upper status level were sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of confidence or 
beyond for formals, shoes, coats, jeans, shorts, and 
accessories. Ratios of difference for the middle 
status groupings were significant at the one per 
cent level for formals and grooming and at the 
5 per cent level for shoes. The ratios for the lower 
status level were all insignificant except for under- 
garments, which was significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. 

Treating the differences between status group- 
ings according to the critical ratio procedure, we 
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found no significant difference between mothers 
of the middle and upper status groupings. 


TABLE 4 


Critical ratios between daughters and between mothers of the 
three status groupings for the categories of 
clothing and grooming 





DAUGHTERS 


MOTHERS 


Upper-middle 1.14 0.30 
Middle-lower 0.59 1.65 
Lower-upper . 98" 0.93 
Upper-middle mE) 1.89 
Middle-lower .92t 0.61 
Lower-upper .34* 93 
Upper-middle 20 41 
Middle-lower 1 83 
Lower-upper 03 .59 
Upper-middle 4 10 
Middle-lower -11t 91 
Lower-upper 56 . 39 
Upper-middle .59 .99* 
Middle-lower 487 .73 
Lower-upper 3.197 20 
Upper-middle 16 4 
Middle-lower 57 3.77t 
Lower-upper 59 3.347 
Upper-middle 32 . 62 
Middle-lower 50 43 
Lower-upper 10 19 
Upper-middle 50 . 26 
Middle-lower 76 27 
Lower-upper . 63 . 26 
Upper-middle .88 
Middle-lower . 32T 
Lower-upper 5.457 
Upper-middle 46 
Middle-lower .18 
Lower-upper 51 
Upper-middle 
Middle-lower 
Lower-upper 45 
Upper-middle 56 
Middle-lower .00 
Lower-upper 43 
Upper-middle 
Middle-lower .87 
Lower-upper . 69 


CATEGORY STATUS GROUPING 





Shirts 


Sweaters. . . 


Formals 


Shoes. 


Coats 


Undergarments 


Socks and stockings 


Jeans. . 


Shorts 


Accessories. . . 


Grooming. . . 


Makeup. . 


Color. . 





* Significant at the 5 per cent level 
t Significant at the 1 per cent level 


For mothers of the middle and lower and of the 
upper and lower groupings, differences were found 
for the categories of sweaters, shoes, coats, and 
shorts. These differences were significant at the 
5 per cent level. Differences between the lower 
and upper groupings were significant at the 5 per 
cent level for shirts and shorts. 

Ratios between status groupings for daughters 
were significant at the 5 per cent level for the cate- 
gory of shoes when the upper and lower groupings 
were compared and for coats when the upper and 
middle groupings were compared. A significance 
at the one per cent level was obtained for the 
middle lower and the upper lower groupings for 
undergarments and for the upper middle, middle 
lower, and upper lower groupings for shorts. 
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From the foregoing, it may be seen that differ- 
ences do exist between mothers and daughters 
within and between social class positions. Many 
of these conform to general expectations but others 
do not. It is the investigators’ belief that suitable 
evidence has been obtained regarding specific 
areas of dress and grooming to serve as a spring- 
board for more specific investigations. This study 
certainly warns against treating adolescents as 
nominal plurals. Because adolescents may be 
treated as a class does not mean that there is a 
commonality of experience or attitude. This means 
that, from these data, it is unjustified to speak of 
adolescents’ having a particular point of view, 
expressing an opinion, or dressing in a particular 
manner. Only by a more careful study of the 
specific divisions of society—social classes—in regard 
to specific patterns of clothing and grooming can 
these overgeneralizations be done away with. It 
is, in the investigators’ view, just as harmful to 
view adolescents in terms of a pseudo norm of 
adolescence as it is to apply adult standards to 
them. Only by more careful empirical studies can 
the attitudes and desires of adolescents be under- 


stood. 


Summary 


This study was designed to determine the area and 
degree of disagreement between mothers and their 
adolescent daughters in regard to clothing and groom- 
ing. In order to determine the relation of social status 
position to such attitudes the social status scale devised 
by Eells et al. was employed. Statements regarding dress 
and grooming and areas of difficulty were obtained 
from ninth-grade girls in discussion groups and by a 
preliminary listing given to 50 mothers and their daugh- 
ters. A questionnaire was then constructed. This ques- 
tionnaire was administered to 100 mother-daughter 
pairs. The results were: 

1. There were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween the attitudes of mothers and daughters within 
social status groupings when total scores were used. 
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There were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween the attitudes of mothers in the social status 
groupings when total scores were used. 

There were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween attitudes of daughters in the social status 
groupings when total scores were used. 

Significant differences were obtained between atti- 
tudes of mothers and daughters in the social status 
groupings when scores for special categories of dress 
and grooming were considered. In the upper status 
grouping these categories were formals, shoes, coats, 
jeans, shorts, and accessories. In the middle status 
grouping these categories were shoes, formals, and 
grooming. In the lower status grouping there was 
only one category of clothing over which mothers 
and daughters differed  significantly—undergar- 
ments. 

Significant differences were obtained between 
mothers in the social status groupings when scores 
for specific categories of dress and grooming were 
used. For mothers in middle and lower, also upper 
and lower groupings, differences were found for the 
categories of sweaters, coats, shirts, and shoes. 
Significant differences were obtained between daugh- 
ters in the social status groupings when scores for 
specific categories of dress and grooming were used. 
Daughters in the upper and lower status groupings 
differed concerning shoes and shorts; the upper and 
middle groupings differed in regard to coats and 
shorts; and the middle and lower groupings dis- 
agreed concerning shorts. 
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Children’s Bureau Aids Retarded Children Project 


The Children’s Bureau has made a grant of $38,780 to the Arkansas State 
Board of Health for a special project for services for mentally retarded 
children, Martha M. Eliot, MD, chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, has announced. 

The grant is the first new special project authorized as part of $1,000,000 
earmarked by Congress in 1956 for mental retardation programs throughout 
the country. Four other programs, in Washington, D. C., the State of 
Washington, California, and Hawaii, which already were under way, are 
also receiving grants this year out of the earmarked money. 

The program will concentrate on diagnosing extent of retardation and on 
counseling parents on how to help the child develop his maximum potential. 
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HIS is the time of year when old friends 

get together in the joy of the holiday 
season, catch up on each other's activities, and 
wish each other well. Word from the past 
officers of the college clubs section tells us 
how they have taken their places in the pro- 
fessional ranks. We pass their greetings along 
to you. 


Joyce Collins is working as a textile tech- 
nician at Sears, Roebuck and Co. in New York 
City. Buyers of women’s and children’s wear 
send textiles and garments to the laboratory 

to be tested to see whether 


: they meet Sears’ advertising 
standards. Joyce writes that 
S she loves her work and finds 


. New York most fascinating. 
— There is a pool in her apart- 
ment house, and Joyce keeps 
in shape with frequent dips. To all of you 
she writes, “A very Merry Christmas, and I 
hope that the New Year will bring fresh ideas 
to give your club programs a boost.” 


Ruth Brown is doing her dietetic intern- 
ship in the U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital on Staten Island, New York. She writes, 
“I know this year will prove to be rich in 
experiences! In addition to 
the opportunity to become a 
qualified dietitian, there are 
so mahy opportunities to be- 
come a more well-rounded 
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and interesting person. Good luck in school! 
I'll be eagerly awaiting each issue of the 
Journat to read about the many things you'll 
be doing this coming year.” 


Janet Lindquist writes a letter full of 
happy enthusiasm over her position as a voca- 
tional homemaking teacher at Stromsburg 

High School in Nebraska. 

She is the sponsor of an FHA 

and a Pep Club. She writes, 

“It seems so good to know 

| that I am putting to practice 

all I have learned. Every day 

I become more enthused about my work. I 

could be in no better profession. A Merry 

Christmas to all of you, and I hope your home 
economics club year is going well.” 


Joan Sawle plans to graduate in June from 

the University of Nevada. She will do her 

student teaching at the state 

capital, Carson City. After 

graduation, she expects to 

teach secondary school. 

“Merry, Merry Christmas,” 

she writes, “ and best wishes 

for a happy 1957. May each of you find suc- 

cess and happiness in the gleam of the Betty 
Lamp’s rays!” 


To all of you—from all of us here at head- 
quarters—we send our best wishes for a very 
Merry Christmas, and a wonderful New Year. 
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Eleventh National Conference on Citizenship 


: HERE is something breathtaking about hun- 
dreds of voices singing “The Star Spangled 


Banner,” the snapping of heels as soldiers come to 
attention, and the solemn Oath of Allegiance to the 
United States being pledged by an immigrant as 
he becomes one of us. Being a part of the United 
States, sharing our nation’s responsibilities, and just 
being able to say “! am an American” is a wonder- 
ful thing. This fall, at the 11th National Conference 
on Citizenship held in Washington, D. C., I became 
forcefully aware of the privileges and duties of 
being an American, 

The convention opened officially September 17, 
with the presentation of each state’s colors. More 
than one thousand delegates representing eight hun- 
dred organizations, clubs, and states were present. 

In this important election year, it was appropriate 
that the group consider the alarmingly high per- 
centage of Americans who fail to exercise their right 
to vote. It is not that we do not appreciate or are 
indifferent to our country, but we tend to put many 
kinds of “distractions” ahead of our duties as 
citizens. The entire delegation discussed reasons 
why people do not vote. Some reasons were: in- 
difference, distrust of politicians, ignorance, legal 
barriers such as absentee balloting and resident- 
registration laws, and poor leadership in the com- 
munity. 

Following a stirring concert by the Army band 
at the first evening meeting, a panel of college stu- 
dents discussed and asked questions about foreign 
affairs, specifically the Suez Canal situation. They 
put their questions to the Honorable George V. 
Allen, former assistant secretary of state, now am- 
bassador to Greece. 

Before thé conference closed, we watched the 
process of naturalization. The ballroom was trans- 
formed into a courtroom where approximately sixty- 
five persons took the Oath of Allegiance to the 
United States. Twenty foreign countries were rep- 
resented among these people who became U. S. 
citizens before our eyes. 

Several specific goals were decided on by the con- 
ference: removal of present polling barriers, voting 
privileges for the District of Columbia residents, 
suffrage for 18-year-olds, and uniform voting laws 


Kathleen Krueger 


Kathleen Krueger is a student in home economics 
at the University of Maryland, College Park. She 
attended the National Conference on Citizenship 
in Washington, D. C., as the youth representa- 
tive of the American Home Economics Association. 


Ankers 


The Honorable George V. Allen, newly appointed U. S. 
Ambassador to Greece, chats with Kathleen Krueger, 
AHEA youth representative, center, and Betty Ruth 
Joyce, AHEA field secretary, at the National Citizen- 
ship Conference in Washington, D. C. Ambassador 
Allen left the following day for his post in Greece. 


throughout the country. All of us realized that for 
a successful democracy, every single citizen must 
have the right to vote regardless of race, creed, sex, 
wealth, intellect, or education. 

My own personal impression of the conference 
will last as long as I live. I have never before felt 
such a warm, close association toward my country 
and my fellow citizens. I thought my heart would 
burst with pride when the colorful flags swished 
up the aisle to the rap of a snare drum. But the 
most moving part of the whole conference was hear- 
ing the new citizens pledging their loyalty to our 
country. And when, together, we all sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” I couldn't keep the tears of hap- 
piness and pride from my eyes. 





Effect of Employment 
on Community Participation 


Mary Lou RoTHE 
Savannah, Georgia 


This article is a summary of Mrs. Rothe’s mas- 
ter’s thesis at Ohio State University under the 
direction of Christine Newark. 


During the last one hundred years, the number 
of role choices open to an American woman has 
grown rapidly, Today she may choose to be a 
“career woman,” or she may choose a wife and 
mother role similar to the one lived by her grand- 
mother. Increasingly, however, she is choosing a 
role which combines many of the elements of the 
traditional role of the wife and mother with em- 
ployment outside the home. The study reported 
here attempted to discover whether participation 
in community activities, which was a part of the 
traditional wife and mother role, is still accepted 
by women who are full-time homemakers and by 
those who have chosen a role combining paid em- 
ployment with homemaking. 

Fifty married women living with their husbands 
in Columbus, Ohio, who assumed primary respon- 
sibility for the management of their own homes 
and were employed in full-time secretarial posi- 
tions made up one group for this study. They sup- 
plied names of 50 friends, neighbors, or relatives 
who were married, living with their husbands, and 
managing their own homes, but who did not hold 
full-time paid jobs. Each of these 100 homemakers 
supplied data for the study in a personal interview. 

The median age of the homemakers was between 
25 and 29 years, and the median length of mar- 
riage about 5 years. About half had some formal 
education beyond high school, but fewer than one- 
tenth held college degrees or professional certifi- 
cates. About half lived in homes owned by their 
families. More than nine-tenths had lived in the 
same community for more than one year. Almost 
all had been employed at some time, and all ex- 
cept seven had been employed since marriage. 
Thirty-four nonemployed but only seven employed 


homemakers had children living at home. More 
than half of the nonemployed homemakers had 
children under school age, as compared to only 
two of the employed homemakers. The husbands 
of nonemployed homemakers had _ significantly 
more formal education and earned higher salaries 
than did husbands of employed homemakers.’ 
Median monthly income after taxes was between 
$250 and $299 for husbands of employed home- 
makers and between $300 and $349 for husbands 
of nonemployed homemakers. Most of the em- 
ployed homemakers planned to leave the labor 
force within a few years, while few of the nonem- 
ployed homemakers planned to enter it. 

Significantly more employed than nonemployed 
homemakers received regular assistance in house- 
hold tasks from other family members. Employed 
homemakers shopped for food less frequently than 
did nonemployed homemakers. Patterns of reading. 
movie attendance, visiting, and entertainment of 
guests for meals were similar for the two groups; 
but nonemployed homemakers spent significantly 
more time than did employed homemakers watch- 
ing television and entertaining guests other than 
guests for meals. Movies, television, hobbies, visit- 
ing, entertaining, and community activities were 
mutual interests for husband and wife in the 
majority of the families studied. 

That community participation was considered 
part of the homemaker’s role in both groups is 
demonstrated by the participation of 84 per cent 
of the respondents in such activities. There were 
no significant differences either in the total amount 
of time spent in community participation by the 
two groups of homemakers or in the number of 
groups to which they belonged. The mean total 
number of hours per month of community partici- 
pation was 16.62 for nonemployed homemakers 
and 11.56 for employed homemakers, while the 
mean number of group memberships was 3.02 for 
nonemployed homemakers and 2.54 for employed 
homemakers. 

All groups in which the homemakers _partici- 
pated were divided into four classes: (1) school, 
civic, and service groups, including parent-teacher 
associations, leadership in Scout programs, hos- 
pital guilds, civic clubs; (2) religious groups, 
including church and synagogue attendance, wom- 
en's groups, couples’ clubs, and church school 
classes; (3) hobby, lodge, and special interest groups, 
including federated women’s clubs, drama and 
music groups, fraternal organizations; and (4) 
social groups. No significant differences were 
found in participation in the latter three types 

1 Differences were considered significant if such differ- 


ences would be expected to occur in fewer than 5 per cent 
of random samples drawn from the same population 
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of groups. However, a significantly larger num- 
ber of nonemployed homemakers participated in 
school, civic, and service groups, spent a signifi- 
cantly greater amount of time in such groups, and 
were members of a significantly greater number 
of such groups. About three-fourths of the home- 
makers in both groups participated in religious 
groups; about half, in social groups; and about 
one-fourth, in hobby, lodge, and special interest 
groups. Fewer than one-fifth of the employed 
homemakers participated in school, civic, and serv- 
ice groups, as compared with about two-fifths of 
the nonemployed homemakers. About two-fifths 
of the homemakers in both groups had held office 
and committee responsibilities. 

Almost half of the reasons for community par- 
ticipation listed by employed homemakers were 
social or recreational. More than one-third of those 
listed by nonemployed homemakers were social 
or recreational, while responsibility for the well- 
being of children and the opportunity to be of 
service each accounted for about one-sixth of their 
reasons. Reasons for participation in specific groups 
were generally consistent with the purposes of the 
groups. 

More than two-thirds of the homemakers inter- 
viewed desired further participation in community 
activities, particularly in school, civic, and service 
groups. More than three-fourths of the reasons 
given by employed homemakers for failing to fulfill 
these desires involved lack of time. Almost half 
of the reasons given by the nonemployed home- 
makers involved lack of suitable care for children 
during group meetings and similar activities. 

High community participation by homemakers 
was associated with high participation by their 
husbands; but no association with education, age, 
length of residence in the community, or husbands’ 
occupations was found. 

This study points out many similarities and 
many differences in the roles of full-time home- 
makers and employed homemakers. It suggests 
the need for additional training of young women 
and high school girls for responsible participation 
in voluntary community service activities if such 
activities are to fulfill important functions in pro- 
moting community welfare and the need for train- 
ing in management practices that can help 
homemakers to make time for such participation. 
The results also seem to indicate the need for 
volunteer service groups to make their programs 
attractive to young women as social.outlets as 
well as opportunities for expression of community 
concern. 


December 1956 


Demonstrations Aid 
in Teacher Education 


ELEeANORA L. PETERSEN 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Teacher education becomes meaningful to the 
home economics student as she is able to make 
connections between her courses and her real life 
experiences. Certainly, for teacher education 
courses to be of value to the future teacher they 
must be dynamic in enabling the teacher to meet 
changing needs in a rapidly changing environment. 
They should enable her to meet those needs with 
the calm assurance that comes with mastery of 
subject matter plus sufficient experience to develop 
judgment and poise. 

Since much of home economics teaching is ac- 
complished with the aid of demonstration, skill 
in the use of this technique is a decided asset 
to the beginning teacher. How can one learn to 
work with her hands and talk at the same time? 
With experience. It then becomes the responsibil- 
ity of the teacher-training institution to provide 
as many opportunities as possible for acquiring 
that experience. Knowledge of how to give a 
demonstration is of little value without the appre- 
ciations, understandings, and skills that are de- 
veloped through actual experience. 

We introduced demonstrations by students into 
an advanced clothing construction course as a 
result of requests from students approaching stu- 
dent teaching, from student teachers themselves, 
and from training teachers. New in-service teachers 
recommended as much demonstration experience 
as possible, because they considered it vital to 
developing confidence for that first teaching posi- 
tion. The opportunities for growth in the first 
teaching position can so easily be impeded by ex- 
aggerated feelings of self-consciousness and inade- 
quacy. Therefore, teachers and administrators 
concerned with a teacher-education program are 
continually challenged to help each student develop 
those qualities which contribute to her effective- 
ness as a teacher. 

Our list of demonstration choices included con- 
struction processes and handwork techniques that 
give to a garment those qualities found in expen- 
sive, custom-made apparel—for example, smocking, 
fagoting, trapunto (Italian quilting), arrowheads, 
and crow’s feet. Some students wish to develop 
greater skill in the use of the automatic or semi- 
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Learning to demonstrate use of sewing machine at- 

tachments. A large-scale drawing of the ruffler and 

mounted samples of work show use of ruffler, hemmer, 

and elastic shirring. The demonstrator stressed the 

value of attachments for homemakers who wish to 
make curtains or children’s clothes. 


automatic sewing machines. A few students are 
especially interested in certain sewing machine 
attachments, such as the French flange hemmer. 
This wide range of choice is broad enough to 
enable all of the students to increase their skills 


and understandings. 
Characteristics of an effective demonstration. A 
rating scale is used to evaluate the individual 


demonstrations. The demonstrator evaluates her- 
self and is also evaluated by two other students 
and by the teacher. 

Presentation is considered first—its clearness, 
conciseness, and organization. The speaker's pos- 
ture, a pleasing voice and well-chosen words, her 
gestures and general poise are part of an effective 
presentation. Terms should be well defined be- 
cause of variations in background knowledge. The 
number of steps in the demonstration should be 
adequate. A demonstration should involve the 
“making” of something, although sometimes it is 
desirable to prepare a “finished product” before- 
hand to feature at the conclusion of the demon- 
stration. However, finished products, with or 
without posters or charts, make an “illustrated 
lecture,” not a demonstration. 

The labeling of a sewing model should be legible, 
concise, and well placed. If posters or charts are 
used, they should be kept brief and readable, with 
only one main idea and with bold lettering. The 
size of the model is another important considera- 
tion. Perhaps an oversize model would be more 
satisfactory than an exact size. An arrowhead six 


IN SHORT 


A student teacher demonstrates how to make an arrow- 

head. An easel was used with each page showing 

progressive steps in making an arrowhead. The stu- 

dent dramatized her demonstration by showing a min- 

iature skirt on which arrowheads finished the ends of 
darts. 


inches wide and six inches high demonstrated on 
a punched cardboard with heavy yarn is easier to 
see than one the conventional size, less than one 
inch wide and one inch high. 

The fabric used for a sewing model should be 
suitable for the purpose. A printed sheer fabric 
with definite right and wrong sides would be more 
appropriate for a French seam than would a plain 
blue percale, because it helps to clarify the steps in 
the demonstration, as well as the function of the 
French seam. Of course, the color should be pleas- 
ing in itself and not too dark, because details are 
lost against a very dark background. Machine 
stitching in a contrasting color may also help to 
show more distinctly the steps in a construction 
process, since matching thread becomes almost 
invisible a few feet from the model. 

Values of demonstrations. The demonstrator 
gains in poise and self-confidence by learning to 
“think and do” at the same time. While a demon- 
stration requires more advance planning than do 
some other methods of teaching, it requires less 
individual instruction in large clothing construction 
classes and facilitates learning from the standpoint 
of time. It has the further advantage of utilizing 
the imitative learning process. Unfamiliarity with 
terminology, in the case of students with little or 
no background knowledge, is overcome by this 
teaching method because there is an association 
of terminology with learnings. These advantages 
may well be due to the fact that demonstrations 
supplement audio learning with visual learning. 
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Virginia Holds 


Recruitment Contest 


Mary B. SETTLe 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Miss Settle is chairman of the Virginia Home 
Economics Association recruitment committee. 


To stimulate interest among mothers of high 
school girls and promote increased enrollment in 
college home economics, the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Virginia Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs banded together to 
conduct a state-wide contest. The contest was 
initiated by the recruitment committee of the Vir- 
ginia Home Economics Association, but expense 
was shared about equally between the two state 
organizations. 

Mothers of high school girls were offered prizes 
for letters on “Why I Would Like My Daughter to 
Be a Home Economist.” Letters were received 
from all parts of Virginia. Cash prizes of $20, $15, 
$10, and $5 were awarded. 

Mrs. Roy D. Caudle, Jr., whose daughter is a 
freshman in a Richmond (Virginia) high school, 
wrote the winning letter. She said: 

Like other girls in high schoo] today, my daughter has 
an unlimited choice of careers . . . but surely none is more 
suited to a girl’s natural capabilities than a career in home 
economics . . . the chief reason I have for hoping my 
daughter will be a home economist is . . . the preparation 
it will give her for what most girls still consider the ultimate 
in careers, marriage and a home of her own. So many girls 
train for careers that are quickly abandoned after marriage 
and begin the task of homemaking totally unprepared. Not 
so, the girl who has studied nutrition, food buying and pre- 
paring, fashion and sewing, interior decorating, and proper 
use and care of household equipment as well as family 
budgeting and child care. Should she wish to combine a 
career and marriage, think how the two work together 
rather than conflict! 


The second prize winner suggested that home 
economics is good for the girl who does not 
marry, for, aside from being equipped for a career, 
she can make herself a good home. A home econ- 
omist renders valuable service to her home and 
community, the third prize winner wrote. And, 
she added, home economists are able to make 
the most of the material goods they have. The 
winner of the fourth prize pointed out simply that 
she wanted her daughter to be a home economist 
because her daughter liked, and would be happy 
in, home economics. 


December 1956 


Mobile Illustrating Home Management, designed by 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall, associate professor of home 
economics at the University of Rhode Island. 


The mobile pictured above was designed to illus- 
trate modern concepts of home management in which 
the three-step mental process of management directs 
the use of family resources to achieve the family’s 
goals. The mobile emphasizes the intricate relation- 
ship of all the components of management. A mere 
puff of breath moving one symbol causes changes in 
the others. 

The first symbol (top), a disc of zinc wire mesh 
with a smaller disc of copper mesh within, repre- 
sents distant goals. It also shows that small goals 
must be achieved in order to reach larger goals. The 
three-dimensional star represents still other goals which 
are quite specific and clear. Next, the large free-form 
object with three lobes illustrates the managerial proc- 
ess with its three steps: planning, controlling the plan 
in action, and evaluating. Because this symbol is 
supported at three points, it moves only in one plane, 
showing the constancy of the process despite changes 
in goals and resources. Below the process are seen 
symbols of the family’s resources: a book represents 
knowledge (This is soldered to the balance wire so 
that it stands above it, showing the great importance 
of knowledge in using other resources.) ; a clenched fist 
(left background) illustrates energy and is balanced 
against a clock representing time; an automobile, illus- 
trating the material goods owned by the family, is 
balanced against a dollar sign, symbol of money 
resources. 

The mobile was made from thin sheet aluminum, 
copper flashing, zinc wire mesh, and copper mesh. 
The various materials offer contrast in color and tex- 
ture. Kitchen scissors and wire cutters were used to 
cut the forms, and holes were drilled for attaching 
strings for hanging. Piano wire was used for the bal- 
ance wires, and a swivel from a fishing line was used 
to allow freedom of movement of the major parts. 





Heparting 


Emiiy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


How much do you get to eat from the food you 
buy? “Food Yields—Summarized by Different 
Stages of Preparation” by Rebecca K. Pecot and 
Bernice K. Watt, Household Economics Research 
Branch, presents data in terms of per cent by 
weight on yield of foods at specified stages of 
preparation and losses or gains in preparation. 

Basic data for these summaries were collected 
under practical working conditions in homes and 
institutions as well as from food laboratories. Need 
has been felt for some time for a table showing 
detailed data on yields and losses of foods taking 
into account current marketing conditions. 

The 1,301 food items are described before and 
after each stage of preparation. These include 
dressing, thawing, trimming, cooking by several 
methods, postcooking, boning, and various other 
stages. The losses and gains also are described; 
e.g., loss in roots and withered leaves—gain, from 
soaking and cooking. 

This 93-page handbook will be useful to dieti- 
tians, administrators and managers of food supplies, 
marketing specialists, and others in research and 
technical groups. In addition to 337 literature 
references cited, a large volume of unpublished 
work was reviewed. 

“Food ‘Yields—Summarized by Different Stages 
of Preparation,” AH-102, may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 
50 cents. 


Granted that some food loss in institutions is 
inevitable, efforts to reduce loss deserve attention 
because the potential savings may be considerable, 
according to economists in the Household Eco- 
nomics Research Branch. 

Both the economic and the nutritional effects 
of food losses have been analyzed from informa- 
tion obtained in a survey at four institutions. The 
two-week survey was conducted under a contract 
sponsored by the branch. 

Losses were found greatest in the three large 
institutions surveyed—two for old people, one for 
boys. Analysis shows, for example, that food losses 
in these three institutions ranged from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the money value of food issued to the 


kitchen. Lost food included edible food discarded 
during preparation and service, and the biggest loss 
factor of all—plate waste. 

In these three institutions, food losses per person 
were valued at 12 to 22 cents a day. Such losses 
would add up to $360 to $660 a month in an insti- 
tution serving 100. 

The economic findings have been discussed in the 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association (Sep- 
tember 1956) by Faith Clark and Edith B. Tate. 


The first information since 1942 on food con- 
sumption of rural families in a large geographic 
area has been obtained from a survey made in 
1952 in the 12 North Central States. In these 
states live more than one-third of the farm popu- 
lation and more than one-fourth of the rural non- 
farm population of the United States. Survey data 
were obtained and tabulated by Iowa State College 
under a contract sponsored by the Household Eco- 
nomics Research Branch. The branch analyzed the 
data and prepared a report. 

The report includes information on the money 
value of total food consumed at home and away 
from home during 1951, the year preceding the 
survey. Also included is the amoéunt of food home- 
produced, home-canned, and home-frozen; and in- 
formation on buying practices during a week in 
the spring of 1952. A later report will discuss the 
quantity and money value of food consumed in the 
week, the nutrient content of the household food 
supplies, and the extent to which the foods met 
dietary recommendations. 

A few points from the findings: 

Total food consumed by the farm families in 
1951 averaged a value (at retail prices) of $1,358, 
by rural nonfarm families, $1,111. 

Home production was relied on for part of the 
food in nearly all farm households and in two- 
thirds of nonfarm homes. However, in dollar 
terms, the farm families produced nearly half of 
their own food, whereas the nonfarm families pro- 
duced only seven per cent. 

The prevalence of home canning has, not lessened 
in rural homes since 1935-36, but quantity 
has decreased. In 1951, freezers or freezer lockers 
were used by nearly three-fourths of the farm 
families surveyed and by one-third of the nonfarm 
families. Total food home-preserved in that year 
averaged 761 pounds in farm households, 273 
pounds in nonfarm households. 

The report, “Food expenditures, preservation, 
and home production by rural families in the North 
Central Region, 1951-52,” AIB-113, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 
50 cents. 





April Journal to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities 


Opportunities for summer study in home eco- 
nomics will again be featured in the April issue 
of the JourNnaL in a special summer study section. 
The feature will include both an editorial list of 
the special summer courses and workshops of 
special interest to home economists and advertis- 
ing space arranged for announcements of further 
details of these courses or workshops or for descrip- 
tions'\of the regular summer school offerings. 

Copy for the free listing of special summer 
courses and workshops should reach the JouRNAL 
editor by February 1. Space limitations make it 
necessary to limit this copy to special courses and 
workshops. Copy should include title of the special 
course or workshop, dates, location, and the person 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

Correspondence about copy and rates for the 
display advertising space should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, JounnaL oF Home Eco- 
nomics, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 


Home Economics 
Summer School in Iran 


The fourth consecutive home economics summer 
school in Tehran attracted teachers who will teach 
elementary, secondary, and vocational homemak- 
ing, as well as adult homemaking classes for urban, 
village, and tribal people. The United States Mis- 
sion to Iran worked with the Iranian Ministry of 
Education to establish the summer school which 
is set up on a national basis to pave the way for 
leaders of women’s programs in Iran. On the clos- 
ing day of the school, Clark S. Gregory, director 
of the U. S. Mission, praised Iran’s rapidly expand- 
ing educational programs and lauded the “devo- 
tion to their profession by Iran’s educators, and the 
terrific and tenacious desire of the Iranian people 
to obtain an education.” Following are other ex- 
cerpts from his talk to the Iranian teachers: 


Five years ago no one would have believed villagers, all 
over Iran, would socn be building their own schools by the 


Colorado A & College 
At the Colorado Home Economics Association meeting 
in Glenwood Springs, September 28 to 30, Betty Ruth 
Joyce (left), AHEA field secretary, meets with Elizabeth 
Dyar, an AHEA vice-president, and Mrs. Clara Ander- 
son, president of the Colorado Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Dyar is dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Colorado A & M College, and Mrs. Anderson 
is state home agent for the Colorado Extension Service. 


hundreds. Yet, in the past two years, the people of more 
than 500 villages have raised money, made bricks, and 
taken up tools to build school buildings. They did it all 
themselves because they wanted a better future for their 
children, and they felt the best way to provide it was 
through education. At the same time, all over Iran, thou- 
sands of grown men and women have tried to make up for 
the lack of schools when they were young. 

The growth of interest in education in Iran can best be 
shown by the fact that there are almost twice as many boys 
in elementary and secondary schools as there were a half 
dozen years ago. But, more startling, is the fact that there 
are more than three times as many girls attending school. 

That fact makes your training, and your work, far more 
important to Iran. Your attendance here is evidence that 
these girls are getting a far better education than was pos- 
sible a few years ago. Home Economics is quite new in 
the schools of Iran, but it is expanding rapidly. Last year 
more than 20,000 girls were given homemaking training. 
It is hardly necessary for me to tell you of the impact on 
the next generation that will result from thousands of young 
mothers trained in family health, nutrition, and family re- 
lationships, in addition to the other training that they are 
getting under Iran’s new educational program. 


Mrs. Bernice King of St. Louis, Michigan, is cur- 
rently in Iran with the International Cooperation 
Administration as the home economics education 
adviser. 


Magazine Spotlights 
Better Family Living 

The Ohio Farmer featured home economics re- 
search at the state agricultural experiment station 
in its September 1 issue. A series of 12 articles 
showed how home economics in the station con- 
tribute to the welfare of families through research 
and information on many aspects of family living. 





Conference on Polio 


Meets in California 


Epna Krart JAMES 
Vice-president, AHEA 


Mrs. James, who is a homemaker in Des 
Moines, Iowa, as well as an AHEA officer, 
represented the Association at the conference 
she reports here. 


“Let's Finish the Job” is the challenging theme 
of the 1957 March of Dimes approved at the Con- 
ference of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis held September 9 to 11, 1956, in Los 
Angeles. The AHEA was one of 38 national wom- 
en’s organizations represented at the conference. 

Two new programs will be launched to make 
this hopeful 1957 theme become an early reality: 
rehabilitation to restore living freedom to patients 
disabled by polio over the years and increased 
vaccination to protect teen-agers and adults as well 
as children from future ravages of paralytic polio. 
Simultaneously, the National Foundation’s basic 
four programs of patient aid, research, professional 
education, and public education must be continued 
so that the polio “job” can be finished completely 
at every level. 

The importance of understanding the program 
which organizational support has helped to make 
so successful was underscored by Basil O'Connor, 
National Foundation president, who announced 
that the 1957 March of Dimes would require 
$46,900,000, including $10,000,000 for vaccinations. 
Plans are being made for local chapters to assist 
those who cannot afford vaccination for their fami- 
lies to assure that no one is deprived of polio pro- 
tection for lack of funds. 

Five new regional respiratory and rehabilitation 
centers will be added to the 15 already maintained 
with March of Dimes funds, seeking to bring 
broader benefits of improved care to those suffer- 
ing not only respiratory paralysis but other serious 
crippling by polio. 

The vast variety of helpful things that can be 
done to broaden the livi ing horizons of the handi- 
capped was pointed up by a day-long visit to 


Mrs. Beulah Rogers of the International Association of 
Rebekah Assemblies and Mrs. Edna Kraft James of the 
American Home Economics Association chat with 
patient Jean Cook, age 23, at Rancho Los Amigos, 
where about 800 polio patients receive treatment and 
rehabilitation. Volunteer leaders from all parts of the 
country visited the Center as part of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis Conference. 


Rancho Los Amigos, world’s largest respiratory 
and rehabilitation center. 

Organization leaders were challenged and in- 
spired by the pride of seemingly helpless patients 
who, with assistive apparatus, were able to do 
many things for themselves. The tremendous 
morale-building contributions made by men’s and 
women’s organizations and youth groups were 
pointed up by discussion of special projects and 
activities that many had undertaken, bringing the 
outside world into the hospital wards on a steady 
year-round basis. 

The contributions which AHEA can make are of 
a professional and educational nature. There is 
much need for assisting in the rehabilitation of 
homemakers who are back in their homes, no 
longer in need of hospitalization, but not suffi- 
ciently recovered to carry on homemaking activi- 
ties in their usual ways. They need to learn new 
methods and, particularly, to use new appliances 
which are being supplied especially for them by 
some appliance companies. The members of AHEA 
can no doubt find many other ways in which to 
help these women in their homemaking activities. 

The conference was a real inspiration and chal- 
lenge to help in any way we can to “Finish the 


Job.” 


Complimentary copies of the Vermont Home 
Economics Association’s October 1956 Newsletter 
were sent to nonmember home economists in the 
state and included an invitation to them to join 
the Association. 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marz Dmxs 
Ohio State University 


What are we finding out from related areas? 
Educ. Leadership 13, No. 8 (May 1956). 


[The entire issue is recommended. Representatives from 
philosophy, political science, anthropology, sociology, edu- 
cational psychology, economics, history, and communica- 
tion research seek to show relationships and potential 
contributions of their disciplines to education.] 


An overview of related fields, G. D. Sprvp.er. 

Pp. 463-466. 

The guest editor says education in our society 
is so complex, so encompassing that methods, data, 
concepts, and understandings from all sources are 
needed to maintain and improve it. He believes 
the basic contribution of these disciplines to educa- 
tion lies in enhancing hypothetical thinking, i 
clarifying alternatives of action, and in bringing 
methods and accumulated knowledge to bear upon 
educational research. Principles, case material, 
ways of thinking about related phenomena, enrich 
the training of educators. Consultants and resource 
personnel aid in the solution of problems. Needed 
are improved methods of communication, better 
understanding of the other’s role, and more skillful 
integration of curricular materials and classroom 
teaching. 


Anthropology and education, S. T. Koa. 

Pp. 480-483. 

In his study of man’s customs, activities, values, 
and symbols, the anthropologist searches for ex- 
planations of the origin, diffusion, persistence, and 
change of social and cultural behavior; and for 
generalizations which express the universalities of 
human behavior in time and space. His study of 
American life and the institution and processes of 
education is comparatively recent. 

Educators traditionally have used the research 
methods of the experimental psychologist. The 
anthropological method offers another approach, 
that of using the real life setting as a laboratory. 

Use of anthropological materials in the classroom 
develops in the individual greater awareness of 


his own culture and deepens his understanding of 
the basic aspects of human life. Family life, for 
example, emerges as a universal basic function al- 
though family activities and customs vary greatly. 
The informal or clique system of grouping is less 
favorably regarded by the educator but the an- 
thropologist finds it has a parallel in simpler socie- 
ties and meets basic needs provided for in no other 
way. Ritual receives scant attention in American 
education. Anthropology teaches that periods of 
stress in individual or group life are eased through 
ceremonial observance. Values are reinforced and 
learning accompanies such events. 

The author notes that although the anthro- 
pologist has tended to remain aloof in the matter 
of value formulations, recognition of the fact that 
some conditions contribute more to individual and 
group welfare than others may mean he can assist 
with another persistent educational problem— 
determining the values education should foster. 


Sociology contributes to analysis and understand- 
ing of the educative process, W. B. BROOKOVER. 
Pp. 484-489. 

Unlike many who believe education is the molder 
of society and director of social change, sociologists 
generally contend that the norms of society will set 
the direction of social change and the goals and 
direction of an educational process can only be 
defined in the social system within which it func- 
tions. 

Sociological principles and generalizations re- 
flected in educational practice stress that the group 
is important in child development; that learning is 
a social, individual, and biological matter; and that 
human nature varies from one society to another 
and from time to time in the same society. Despite 
differences in inheritance and social-cultural con- 
ditioning, youth can, and society expects they will, 
learn the commonly required behavior patterns. 

Sociology has aided education in understanding 
the community—its organization and identification 
—as a basic unit of social life. Needed is sociologi- 
cal research on our modern heterogeneous, seg- 
mentalized pattern of living with its redefinition of 
roles and discontinuities in age-grade relationships. 

In progress are studies of the informal clique 
structure of the school, leadership patterns in stu- 
dent society, and status and role expectations in 
the adult society of the school. Further research 
upon teacher-pupil and other interrelationships 
within the school and their impact upon the learner 
is needed. Also needed is more research on the 
relations of the school to the larger society, illus- 
trated, for example, in the way power, authority, 
and public opinion operate in decision-making 
processes as they affect the school. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by EvrzaseTH Wincanp 
Michigan State University 


1956 survey of consumer finances—consumer 
indebtedness. Fed. Reserve Bull. 42, No. 7 
(July 1956), pp. 690-706. 

This article presents data relating to the dis- 
tribution of debt among consumer spending units 
as of early this year and provides information on 
the characteristics of the debtors and types and 
amount of their indebtedness. It furnishes for the 
first time, data on sources of consumer borrowing. 
Primary attention is devoted to personal debt. 

About half of all spending units reported owing 
personal debt, which excluded charge accounts, 
mortgage, and business debt. About three-fifths of 
the debtors owed less than $500. 

The data on sources of consumer borrowing 
showed that a larger proportion of spending units 
with installment debt reported that more of their 
debt was to retail outlets than to any other type 
of lender. Banks were the most important source 
for spending units headed by persons in man- 
agerial, professional, and business groups. Debt 
was owed to either sales finance or consumer 
finance companies by about one-fourth of all spend- 
ing units. The relative frequency of borrowing 
from different lenders varied with the spending 
unit’s income, occupation, and liquid asset holdings. 


Iliness insurance costs on rise, M. Crvic. Con- 

stooge Board Bus. Record 13, No. 5 (May 

956), pp. 224-229. 

= insurance method of meeting the expense 
of hospital care has grown so popular in the two 
decades since it was introduced that more than 
three out of five Americans were covered by hos- 
pitalization contracts at the beginning of 1955. 
Almost 44 cents out of every dollar privately spent 
for hospital services in 1954 was met by voluntary 
insurance plans. Other types of medical care in- 
surance have also become increasingly important. 
In January 1955 surgical expense contracts covered 
52 per cent of our total population, and regular 
medical expense contracts covered 29 per cent. 
Major medical expense insurance, the newest and 
broadest form of protection, covered little more 
than 1 per cent of the total population. 
Between 1939 and 1954, the aggregate spent 
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by consumers on medical care has almost quad- 
rupled, and consumer purchases of all goods and 
services have risen almost to the same extent. The 
share of the total allocated to medical care has 
remained between 4 per cent and 41% per cent. 

Within the medical care total, there have been 
significant shifts among the component items. In- 
surance overhead and hospitals have accounted 
for an increasingly larger portion. Population in- 
crease and health education have swelled greatly 
the demand for hospital care. Greater demand, 
combined with generally rising costs, brought with 
it higher prices. In fact, hospital prices have gone 
up much more sharply than have other medical 
care items. 


Installment credit: the $28 billion question, 
S. E. Rotre. Harvard Bus. Rev. 34, No. 4 (July- 
Aug. 1956), pp. 48-60. 

In this article the following questions are dis- 
cussed: Why do the experts disagree about the 
significance of the present credit level? What are 
the most important facts and gaps in our knowledge 
about installment credit today? Are strong controls 
needed? Under what conditions does consumer 
credit tend to regulate itself? 

The argument about installment credit as it 
is currently phrased boils down to a matter of 
interpretation. From the same body of statistics 
reasonable men have drawn divergent conclusions, 
probably because of their biases or differences with 
respect to social objectives. 

Four social objectives which are discussed briefly 
are: planning the growth of the economy, con- 
trolling output, quality of debt, and the welfare 
of families involved in debt. 


Trends in American consumption and the as- 
piration to consume, R. P. Mack. Am. Econ. 
Rev. 46, No. 2 (May 1956), pp. 55-68. 

The dominant fact about consumption in the 
United States today is its extraordinarily high level. 
Two other sensational aspects of change are the 
shift in the point at which what we call consump- 
tion takes place and the enormous growth in the 
variety of articles and services provided. Other 
important trends include the reflection of a shorter 
working day and higher incomes in expenditures 
on recreation, health, and education. Seven rea- 
sons why Americans are likely to have strong as- 
pirations toward consumption are presented in this 
article. The reasons involve both a belief in the 
possibility of, and a desire for, increased con- 
sumption. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Leone KELi 
Kansas State College 


Professional and non-professional women as 
mothers, F. H. Von Meninc, J. Soc. Psychol. 
42 (Aug. 1955), pp. 21-34. 

The focus of the study is on role-identification. 
Assumptions were (1) that the basic aims of the 
American maternal role are child centered, with 
the accent on serving the interests of the child, 
(2) that both professional and nonprofessional 
mothers will pursue this purpose but in different 
ways. The sample consisted of eight professionally 
active mothers; eight with previous professional 
experience; and eight with no professional experi- 
ence. The mothers were a homogeneous group of 
urban college graduates whose children ranged in 
age from 4 to 12. 

Similarities were found in the three groups as 
follows: In all three, democratic techniques of 
communication far exceeded other methods. Little 
overprotectiveness existed. All three were permis- 
sive in relation to physical routines but less per- 
missive on issues pertaining to manners, hygiene, 
and relations with other people. 

Professional mothers apparently defined the 
child as a potential adult who must learn to deal 
effectively with the adult world. Their emphasis 
was on equipping the child to cope effectively 
with the rules and techniques of his culture. The 
nonprofessional mothers appeared to view the child 
as a unique social personality whose emotional 
security should be insured. They accented empathy 
and minimized discipline. Both points of view, 
within definable limits, involve care and concern 
for the child and have functional value for his 
development. 


Do parents accept their children? L. G. Burcm- 
NAL. Iowa Farm Science 11, No. 1 (July 1956), 
pp. 6-8. 

An accepting parent was defined as: one who 
(1) regards his child as a person with feelings and 
respects the child’s right and need to express those 
feelings, (2) values the individuality of his child 
and does what he can to foster this within the 
limits of generally accepted personal and social 
development, (3) recognizes the child’s need to 
separate himself from his parents and family and 
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to become a person in his own right, (4) loves his 
child unconditionally. A group of parents, 256 in 
all, a fairly representative sample of rural and 
small-town parents, gave their responses to 40 
selected statements based on the above definition 
and descriptive of typical everyday parent-child 
situations. All families selected included a 10-year- 
old child, and the parents were asked to give their 
responses in terms of this child. 

Mothers scored higher than fathers; that is, as 
measured by the scores, they were more accepting 
than the fathers. 

Age, educational level, or occupation were not 
related to the degree to which a father accepted 
his child, neither were the number of years fathers 
had been married, the size of the family, the sex 
of the child or whether he or she had any older 
or younger brothers or sisters. No differences were 
found among the mothers in regard to these same 
factors with one exception. Mothers who had been 
married over 16 years were more accepting of 
children than were mothers married for a shorter 
period of time. Possibly the older mothers were 
more experienced and less anxious. Conclusions 
were that apparently an individual's past family 
influences go a long way in determining the degree 
to which he is going to be an accepting parent. 


Problems and concerns of college freshmen, R. 
Hoeruwn and R. E. Benper. Chio State Univ., 
Agr. Expt. Station Research Bull. No. 757 (Feb. 
1955 ), 47 pp. 

Subjects of the study were 49 mer and 167 
women, all freshman students College 
of Agriculture, includiny * mies, The 
Bender problem check | +! da; ‘rom the 
Mooney check list) was adwinisters. > tae 567 
students. In connection with to. ach stu- 
dent was offered the opportunity for counseling. 
Seventy-five appeared for this purpose. 

The 300 items on the list were classified in 10 
areas. Of the 10 areas, the largest number of items 
checked by both men and women was in the area 
of education. Personal temperament ranked second 
for total group, whereas for men, citizenship area 
was second and social-recreational area was third. 
Items in the area of home and family were checked 
least frequently of all areas by men while the area 
of morals and religion was least often checked by 
women. 

The areas of greatest concern for women were 
education and personal temperament; for men 
these plus citizenship appeared to be of major con- 
cern. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by ExrzaBberH PARKER 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta 


Exciting trends in today’s kitchens, A. WonDEN 
and A. ANperson. Better Homes & Gardens 34, 
No. 8 ( Aug. 1956), pp. 52-55. 

Color is the keynote. Besides the old favorite 
yellow, pink and turquoise, aqua and orange are 
becoming leaders. Pastel colors in small utensils 
as well as in housewares, cabinets, and appliances 
add interest. Several manufacturers are offering 
refrigerators that have replaceable colored panels. 

Outdoor eating areas are moving nearer the 
kitchen. Glass walls make indoor meals as pleasur- 
able as outdoor eating. Outdoor meals are easier 
to prepare and serve nearer the kitchen. 

Built-in equipment adds versatility to kitchen 
arrangement. Platforms for surface units are avail- 
able in many arrangements, including those that 
fold away and slide under the oven. Built-in ovens 
may be placed side by side or stacked. 





Before you plan that kitchen, E. Ramsey. Am. 

Home 56, No. 4 (Sept. 1956), pp. 63-67. 

It's fun to plan your kitchen on paper, and it 
saves money. Answer the questions: How big is 
the room? What other uses does the room have? 
How many people will be in it at one time? How 
much money is available? 

Next, organize activities into work centers. Con- 
sider structural changes, storage, plumbing, wiring, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, doors, windows, and 
floor and wall covering. Be familiar with cabinet 
dimensions and built-in equipment. Know basic 
arrangements in kitchen planning. With your own 
kitchen measurements and templates, it is easy 
to get a dream kitchen. 

The article states that more information may be 
obtained from the American Home and lists book- 
lets available. 


Remodeled all-electric kitchen, M. Livincston. 
Parents’ Mag. 31, No. 7 (July 1956), pp. 51-54. 
A remodeled all-electric kitchen that incorporates 

no structural changes is featured in an article that 

lists all equipment used and is graphically illus- 
trated. Advantages cited by owner include 

“elimination of irritations connected with food 

preparation and feeding the children” . . . “new 
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appliances give more time to spend with husband 
and children” . . . “plenty of space to store fresh 
and frozen food” . . . “automatic electric range 
almost like having servant in house” . . . “load dirty 
dishes in dishwasher and forget them” . . . “dining 
room always looks presentable” . . . “spilled food 
no bother since floor, counter, and walls are easily 
cleaned.” 

Article concludes with practical suggestions re- 
garding house power. It advises determining cost 
of up-to-date electrical system as first step in 
remodeling. As basic requirements the author 
recommends: 100 ampere service entrance (will 
not provide for heating or air conditioning ); branch 
circuits in kitchen, dining, and living areas, which 
need larger wires than lighting circuits; separate 
115-volt circuits for dishwashers, freezers, and auto- 
matic washers; 230-volt individual circuits for 
range, water heater, and clothes dryer. 

The kitchen should have a convenience outlet 
for each four feet of work surface. In the living 
areas, no point along wall should be more than 
six feet from outlet. 

The article cites prevalence of “octopus” out- 
lets and encourages home owners to seek counsel 
of reliable electrical contractors. 





Automation—Babies demand it, E. S$. Herserr. 
McCall's Mag. 83, No. 6 (Mar. 1956), pp. 94- 
96. 

Automation, a big industry word, is a comfort 
for new mothers. With more work to do than ever 
before and more clothes to wash, an automatic 
washer and dryer become first priority appliances. 

You can’t save time on a baby, and no mother 
wants to. With automatic laundry equipment the 
baby gets his mother’s unhurried and undivided 
attention. 

Automatic laundry equipment means fewer 
clothes to buy for baby to outgrow. It puts the 
emphasis on the pleasure of family life and not 
the drudgery. 

In selecting good equipment, consider space, 
water supply, and reliability of local service. Fol- 
low manufacturer's suggestions for installation and 
his instructions for best results with equipment. 

[This article was one in a series on automation 
in McCalls that ran from February to May. 
Automation—a switch from manpower to machines 
—is possible in the home. The articles discussed 
ranges, refrigerators, and freezers as well as the 
laundry equipment. The same pattern of features, 
selection, care, and use was followed for all 
articles. | 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Janz HartMan 
Connecticut Hospital Association 


How to write a standardized recipe, L. M. Sut- 
LivAN. Hospitals 30, No. 15 (Aug. 1956), pp. 61- 
64. 

“Quality” food can be attained in hospital food 
service if attention is given to detail in every phase 
of food buying, preparation, and service. One 
necessary tool for achieving quality food in quan- 
tity is the standardized recipe. 

In approaching the problem of recipe stand- 
ardization, it is suggested that recipes on hand 
be evaluated in terms of their good flavor, dis- 
tinctiveness, ease of preparation, and cost. When 
unsatisfactory recipes in the existing file have been 
discarded, the dietitian is ready to establish a goal 
and to begin “standardizing” her recipes and trying 
out new ones. 

Suggestions are included for recipe multiplica- 
tion. For example, in the evolution of a small 
quantity recipe to a large one, it is best to increase 
gradually. Double the recipe first, compare it with 
the small quantity recipe, and, if satisfactory, 
double the recipe again. 

Ten rules are given for listing ingredients, such 
as, “do not use weights in less than 1, ounce, as 
most scales are not graduated any smaller.” And 
there are 14 points to observe in writing directions 
for combining ingredients. 

The 4” x 6” recipe card in clear, plastic holder 
is recommended. A master file should not be 
taken from the office, but each worker should have 
a file of recipes at his work center. 


Determining work loads by random ratio-delay 
sampling, M. Wixson. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1956), pp. 719-723. 

Recognizing that in college and university resi- 
dence hall operations the largest share of the total 
budget is spent by the dietary department, some 
techniques have been borrowed from industrial 
engineering. Time and motion studies have re- 
sulted in lower labor costs. 

The recently developed random ratio-delay tech- 
nique is a sampling process which involves (a) 
machine or worker whose activity is divided into 
several categories, (b) large number of instantane- 
ous and random observations of the work, and 
(c) theory that the ratio of a random sampling 
of observations to total] number of observations will 
yield a reliable estimate of ratio of time expended 
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in that category to total time. A study undertaken 
to determine why student payroll in one residence 
hall food service was greater than in similar units 
indicated that differences in equipment and layout 
were responsible. 


Partners in feeding, E. A. Torxincron and A. 
Peters. Hosp. Mgt. 82, No. 2 (Aug. 1956), pp. 
88, 92. 

In an effort to improve food service to patients 
and personnel at Children’s Hospital of the District 
of Columbia, several commercial companies were 
asked to participate in a survey and make recom- 
mendations. 

A commercial firm was then chosen to take over 
the feeding problems of the hospital on a manage- 
ment and consultant level and to supply all food. 
The company selected offered a plan which stayed 
within the limit of hospital finances. 

The chief dietitian formerly spent considerable 
time buying food and selecting employees. She is 
now relieved of these responsibilities and has time 
for making daily rounds on wards, consulting with 
nurses, supervising formulae preparation, and work- 
ing with therapeutic diets. 


Centralize food control for efficiency, H. E. 
Cassipy. Modern Hosp. 87, No. 1 (July 1956), 
pp. 116-122. 

The purchasing dietitian at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, describes a centralized system of 
food purchasing and control. In 1952, the storeroom 
was remodeled to centralize buying, storing, test- 
ing, requisitioning, and issuing of food. Through 
centralization, waste, cost of food, and labor were 
substantially reduced. Furthermore, the system 
of record keeping was improved so that daily and 
cumulative meal costs are available. A food cost 
accountant, responsible to the controller of the 
hospital, works closely with the purchasing 
dietitian. 


Double duty dietitian. Hospitals 30, No. 15 ( Aug. 

1956), pp. 37-43. 

A series of photographs illustrate some of the 
activities in the life of a shared dietitian. Two 
Michigan hospitals, Lake View Community (50 
beds) and South Haven (68 beds) have found 
that one dietitian can effectively administer two 
dietary departments. The hospitals are 31 miles 
apart. Each hospital employs a full-time kitchen 
supervisor, who is trained to assume responsibility 
in the dietitian’s absence. Both administrators and 
dietitian express satisfaction with the plan. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Ciara A. Srorvick 
Oregon State College 


The nutritional work of FAO, WHO and UNICEF. 
International co-operative activities in the field 
of nutrition. An introductory statement, P. 
Doro.iie. Proc. Nutrition Soc. 15, No. 1 (1956), 
pp. 1-4. 

This is a general summary of the United Nations 
organizations which consist of the United Nations 
itself and the specialized agencies. The objective 
of the organization known as United Nations is 
“to maintain international peace and security.” 
Those organizations which have nutrition pro- 
grams are the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), which is a part of the United Nations 
itself, and two specialized agencies: the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the World 
Health Organization (WHO), which have their 
own constitutions, secretariats, and budgets. 

These organizations do not give direct services 
to the member countries. Governments of the 
countries are responsible for the welfare of their 
own people. The role of the international organi- 
zations is to assist a government, at its request, 
to meet its responsibility. Shortages of money and 
specialized personnel, in the international organi- 
zations as well as in the member countries, are 
acute. 


Nutrition and home-economics programme in 
Egyptian villages, M. A. Ross. Proc. Nutrition 
Soc. 15, No. 1 (1956), pp. 30-35. 

This is an interesting and informative report of 
the Sinibis Project in Egypt by the FAO home 
economist under the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. 

Since the aim of the project was to find means 
by which the diets and living habits of the people 
could be improved, a preliminary survey was made 
of eating habits and child-feeding practices in five 
villages in the Nile Delta. This was followed by 
a more detailed study of 23 families in one village 
as a basis for planning programs in nutrition and 
home economics education. 

Maize bread made of white maize flour and 
fenugreek is the main food in the diet of the 
Egyptians studied. In addition, they consume small 
amounts of buffalo milk, cheese, and butter, 
molasses, and leafy vegetables. Eggs, tea, and meat 
are used infrequently. 

Lack of sufficient fuel complicates the problem 
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of food preparation and makes it impossible for 
some families to use dried broad beans which re- 
quire long cooking but which. could contribute 
significantly to the protein content of the diet. 
Tomatoes are always available, but other vegetables 
are seasonal. Although children are given mul- 
berries and guavas, which are grown locally, and 
also oranges and mandarins, which their parents 
buy for them, fruit is not consumed with any 
regularity. 

The Egyptian homemaker’s problems in provid- 
ing nutritious, safe, and sufficient food for her 
family seem overwhelming. 

For the people of these villages, UNICEF and 
FAO have provided milk powder, encouraged the 
women to raise more chickens and rabbits, and 
demonstrated the use of soy beans and cotton- 
seed flour along with white maize flour in the 
preparation of bread which contains 22 per cent 
more protein than the traditional maize bread. 
Several home improvements have been made also, 
for example, porous clay jars, with fitted covers 
for the storage of food, and a mud-brick stove, 
which requires less fuel, is safer to use, and pro- 
vides a satisfactory working surface at a more 
comfortable height than those used previously. 


Protein needs in surgical patients, R. ELMAN. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 6 (June 1956), 
pp. 524-527. 

Proteins are essential constituents of the tissues 
of the body. Furthermore, the protein nature of all 
enzymes and many hormones is now well recog- 
nized. The importance of protein in the diet of 
the normal individual and especially of the post- 
surgical patient deserves continued. attention. 

As a result of surgery, there is increased catabolic 
loss of protein from the tissues and realimentation 
is complicated by postoperative anorexia or actual 
inability to eat the foods served. 

Many well-known surgeons have urged the pre- 
vention and correction of nutritional deficiencies in 
cases of injury or surgery. In the treatment of the 
protein-deficient patient, one should consider two 
protein compartments: the fixed tissue proteins 
(such as liver and muscle) and the circulating 
proteins (hemoglobin and plasma proteins). Oral 
feeding of amino acids or intact proteins can cor- 
rect protein deficiencies in fixed tissues. In cases 
of anorexia, it may be necessary to resort to 
parenteral feedings which contain hydrolyzed pro- 
tein until food can be taken orally. To correct 
deficits in hemoglobin and plasma protein, blood 
transfusions are recommended. 
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Social Welfare and -... . 


Public Health 


Contributed by Emzen REARDON 
Minnesota Department of Health 


Group discussion—decision. An appraisal of 
its use in health education, B. W. Bonn. Pub- 
lication of the Minnesota Department of Health, 
109 pp. 

The solution of many current health problems 
requires an individual to assume personal respon- 
sibility for practices that safeguard his health. 

Dr. Bond’s study attempted to test the group 
discussion—decision method as an effective means 
to long-term motivation by comparing it with the 
lecture method in a health education program in- 
volving chronic disease. Motivation, as demon- 
strated by the establishment of health practices, 
is taken as a measure of the value of procedures 
rather than increased knowledge. 

Breast cancer in women was the chronic illness 
selected for study. The three criteria for success 
established were: (1) obtaining a breast examina- 
tion from her physician to determine the normality 
of her breast tissue, (2) practicing monthly breast 
self-examinations, and (3) demonstrating her ex- 
amining technique to her physician. 

The groups were social, church, educational, 
fraternal, and garden organizations. All were or- 
ganized for other than health purposes. Groups 
varied in size from 10 to 25 persons. The same 
measuring devices and information were given to 
all. 

The two groups were homogeneous with respect 
to marital status, attachments to persons with 
cancer, group membership, and leadership in or- 
ganizations. Age ranged from 19 to 89 years with 
mean ages of 42 to 48 in the discussion—decision 
and lecture groups. 

Meetings were held in Duluth, Minnesota, with 
75 groups—42 discussion-decision and 33 lecture. 
At the first meetings, 983 women were present. At 
the 13 months’ follow-up the number had declined 
to 871, the figure used in all statistical analyses. 

Based on the performance of three criteria and 
consideration of the main hypothesis, the major 
findings are summarized below: 

1. Using a breast examination given by physician 
as the criterion, 34 per cent of the discussion- 
decision group had secured an examination at 7 
months and 59 per cent by 13 months. In con- 
trast, only 21 per cent of the lecture group quali- 
fied at 7 months and 39 per cent at 13 months. 
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2. Taking the monthly breast self-examination as 
the criterion, the difference between the two 
groups is greater. At 7 months, 51 per cent of the 
discussion group reported the establishment of 
the habit compared to 30 per cent of the lecture 
group. At 13 months, 58 per cent of the discus- 
sion group and only 27 per cent of the lecture 
group were doing self-examinations. 

3. Using the woman’s demonstration of her breast 
self-examination technique to the physician as 
the criterion, the figures for the discussion group 
were 16 per cent and 36 per cent in the follow- 
up. In the lecture group the corresponding fig- 
ures were 8 per cent and 18 per cent. 

This abstract describes only the major findings. 

The other findings have practical applications for 

all educators. 


Newer concepts in chronic diseases, L. BresLow. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 161, No. 14 (Aug. 4, 1956), 
pp. 1364-1368. 

The important new concept in chronic disease 
is that something can be done about it. The chronic 
diseases—heart disease, diabetes, cancer, arthritis, 
hemiplegia from cerebrovascular accidents, and 
other long-term illnesses are not considered in- 
evitable concomitants of age. Environmental con- 
ditions rather than some innate biological process 
may cause chronic disease. New evidence sub- 
stantiates this theory. 

Advances in medical science extend toward bet- 
ter therapy and prevention. Technical advances in 
therapy include new drugs for hypertension and 
coronary heart disease, hormonal therapy for cer- 
tain forms of cancer, surgical approaches to heart 
disease and some types of cancer, and radiation. 
Increasingly emphasized are physician guidance, 
family support, motivation, personal interest, and 
community resources. 

The concept of chronic disease prevention in- 
cludes two phases. Primary prevention means to 
avoid the occurrence of disease. Secondary pre- 
vention means to stop.or slow the progress of the 
disease through early detection and treatment. With 
information currently available, secondary preven- 
tion is the more practical approach. 

An economical and efficient secondary prevention 
method for use on large groups is the multiphasic 
screening project, a battery of screening tests in- 
cluding chest X ray, blood tests for anemia and 
diabetes, visual acuity, tonometry, and the cyto- 
logical test for cancer. When an abnormal condi- 
tion is detected, the individual is referred to his 
family physician for diagnostic and follow-up care. 
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The use of acrylate resins in crease resistant 
finishes, R. Steete and C. L. Browne. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 45, No. 16 (July 30, 1956), pp. 
525-528. 

Soft acrylate surface resins have been found to 
produce increases of 10 to 20 per cent improvement 
in crease recovery in experiments upon print cloth, 
broadcloth, Oxford cloth, and a lightly napped 
twill. This increase is less than that obtained with 
the usual thermosetting resins but offers many pos- 
sibilities for their use in crease-resistant finishes. 

The mechanism of the crease-recovery effect ap- 
pears to be formation of yarn-to-yarn bridges of 
properties which stabilize fabric configuration and 
are not broken by creasing. Probably these resins 
will be used on fabrics requiring only moderate 
crease resistance or where strength loss due to 
treatment with thermosetting resin is excessive. 
Since their effectiveness is observed in wet and 
dry crease-recovery tests, these acrylates would 
also contribute to wash-wear characteristics of 
treated fabric. 


What’s happening to synthetic fibers, P. M. 
Tuomas. Textile World 106, No. 9 (Sept. 1956), 
pp- 82, 83, 117. 

Several important changes have occurred in 
synthetic fiber production during the past year. 
Newly announced fibers are: Verel, Tennessee 
Eastman’s modified acetate fiber; Darlan, a dinitrile 
fiber manufactured by B. F. Goodrich; Creslan, 
the American Cyanamid acrylic fiber previously 
known as X-51 and X-54; Teflon, Du Pont’s Tetra- 
fluoroethylene fiber; and Zefran, a nitrile alloy intro- 
duced in mid-August by the Dow Chemical 

Company. The properties of these fibers will en- 

able them to be directed toward specific end uses. 
Many improvements have been made in estab- 

lished fibers. The Industrial Rayon Company has 
developed a yarn with improved abrasion resistance 
to be used principally in automotive fabrics. Dynel 
has been modified and suited to new end uses 
which include men’s hats, bulked sleepers and 
underwear, and fender blankets for use by auto- 
mobile mechanics. The increased tenacity of 

Fortisan and Caprolan will add to the use of these 

fibers. Among the many changes announced by 
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the Du Pont Company are a Dacron fiberfill for 
stuffing and upholstery, color-sealed black nylon 
with improved heat resistance, uncrimped nylon 
staple for paper-like nonwoven fabrics, and possibly 
a whiter more dyeable Orlon. 


Arnel triacetate—Its properties, applications 
and dyeing characteristics, A. F. Tesi. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 45, No. 16 (July 30, 1956), pp. 
512-517. 

Triacetate, first produced in 1914, was far ahead 
of its time and disappeared shortly. The “redis- 
covered” triacetate fiber has been improved to fill 
present textile requirements. 

Arnel has properties similar to acetate. Im- 
portant differences lie in the effect of heat treat- 
ment. The higher melting point, low moisture 
regain and retention, increased strength retention, 
and decreased percentage swelling should produce 
fabrics that are durable, dimensionally stable, quick 
drying, and resistant to heat damage. 

The requirements of the No. 3 AATCC Wash- 
fastness test can be met by using selected disperse 
dyes with proper heat treatment. Several dyeing 
techniques have been developed for Arnel and 
Arnel blends. Further research is directed toward 
details of heat treatment, dyeing, and blending. 
With additional programs planned to distribute 
information through suitable promotion, advertis- 
ing, and labeling, Arnel should find extensive use 
in a relatively short time. 


The meaning of Perkin’s achievement, A. G. 
Bruner. Modern Textiles 37, No. 8 ( Aug. 1956), 
pp. 52, 61. 

It is difficult to realize the significance of the 
discovery of the first synthetic dye 100 years ago. 
Before 1856 dyed fabrics were a luxury. Dyestuffs 
and the variety of shades were limited and not 
noted for permanence. With his discovery of 
mauve while attempting to synthesize quinine, 
William F. Perkin began a new world of color. 
Though the yield of dye was only five pounds per 
ton of coal and prices were extremely high, interest 
in the chemical composition of coal tar products 
was aroused. 

During the next 50 years, discoveries followed 
in rapid succession. As early as 1890 synthetic dyes 
became extremely popular, and natural fibers were 
on their way to obscurity. Today, there is an an- 
nual production of about 150,000,000 pounds of 
coal tar colors with over 1,000 different dyes meet- 
ing our needs and enabling everyone to share 
beauty and color once known only to royalty. 





Potentialities of Women in the Middle Years. 
By Rosert J. Havicnurst, EstHer Lioyp-JONEs, 
PAULINE Park Witson Knapp, Bernice L. Nev- 
GARTEN, CATHARINE MACFARLANE, MD, PEARL 
Swanson, Harry Avucust, MD, Lawrence K. 
Frank, Hazet Kyrx, AcNes E. Meyer, IsaBev B. 
La Fou.etre, Frances Zum.y. Edited by Irma H. 
Gross. East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1956, 198 pp., $3. 

The home economics staff of Michigan State 
University chose for the symposium which it pre- 
sented last year as a part of the centennial celebra- 
tion of that university a subject until now little 
explored—a subject of interest to all those in our 
country who are concerned with the conservation 
of our human resources. In publishing the papers 
presented in this symposium and the reports of 
the discussion sessions, the Michigan State Uni- 
versity is making a real contribution not only to 
home economists throughout the nation but to per- 
sons in many other professions who are now 
recognizing the potential contributions of this seg- 
ment of our population. 

In the foreword, the editor, Irma H. Gross, amply 
justifies the selection of the topic for the sym- 
posium, pointing up the “vagueness of knowledge 
concerning the middle years” and the need for 
women’s education to “take into account this 
middle period.” 

The content of the book is divided into three 
sections: I—Changing Roles in the Lives of Women 
in the Middle Years, II—The Problems of Women 
in the Middle Years, and I1I—Suggested Solutions 
to the Problems of Women in the Middle Years. 

The titles of the presentations show the wide 
scope of the treatment given this subject in the 
symposium: “Changing Roles in the Lives of 
Women in Middle Years,” “Pertinent Research in 
Progress,” “Physiological Changes and Adjust- 
ments,” “Psychological Aspects of Personal Ad- 
justment,” “Problems and Opportunities in the 
Maturation of Women,” “The Economic Role of 
Women Forty-five to Sixty-five,” “The Middle-Aged 
Woman in Contemporary Society,” “Employment 
Opportunities in the Woman’s Service Exchange 
Program of Madison, Wisconsin,” and “How Home 
Economics Can Contribute to Meeting These 
Problems.” 

That women view their middle years in many 
ways and that we know little about these years is 


evidenced throughout the reports. Therefore, the 
descriptions of research under way and the findings 
are encouraging. 

The final paper by Frances Zuill might well be 
used by any home economics faculty as a spring- 
board for discussion concerning the implications 
of this entire report for their programs. Implica- 
tions which she suggests are for (1) the type of 
education women choose for themselves—as indi- 
viduals, homemakers, wives and mothers, earners, 
and citizens, and for (2) the college curriculum, 
“if education is to leave an imprint on women for 
life, to enable women to cope with social change, 
help them to understand the economic world, en- 
courage them to test their knowledge, beliefs, and 
convictions in the full light of new research find- 
ings, and to stimulate them to explore new informa- 
tion and its application to life situations.” She also 
considers implications for counseling services and 
for ways by which faculties may have more oppor- 
tunities “to study new problems in their special 
fields.” 

This treatise on Potentialities of Women in the 
Middle Years is stimulating, thought-provoking, and 
invaluable in throwing into high relief the need for 
re-examining the home economics curriculum to 
meet the basic needs of all homemakers in today’s 
society.—Epna P. Ammon, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Social Security and Public Policy. By Eve.ine 
M. Burns. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956, 291 pp., $5.50. 

The author identifies four major groups of de- 
cisions in every social security system. These are: 
(1) those affecting types of benefits and conditions 
under which they are to be available, (2) those 
according to risks for which social responsibility 
will be accepted, (3) those about methods of 
financing programs, and (4) those regarding struc- 
ture and character of administration. 

Mrs. Burns draws the following conclusions 
from her analyses of these types of decisions: 
(1) There is an unreliability in facile generaliza- 
tions as to the social and economic effects of 
social security programs. She states, “Assertions 
as to the effect of social security on freedom, on 
initiative, on mobility, are meaningless unless re- 
lated to a specific program and a specific environ- 
ment.” (2) It is unwise and, indeed, both arrogant 
and undemocratic to assume that any one set of 
considerations or values should prevail in the 
determination of policy. A society whose members 
place great value on attainment of a high and con- 
stantly rising standard of living will experience, for 
example, less difficulty in connection with the 
possible impact on initiative of income security 
programs that assure everyone a modest compe- 
tence than will one where the desire for individual 
economic advancement is less developed or non- 
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existent. (3) Policy can never be fixed once and 
for all. A program that is appropriate to the needs 
and circumstances of any given country at the time 
it is adopted may later prove to be highly inappro- 
priate if needs and the environmental conditions 
change. For example, the increasing tendency of 
married women to engage in gainful employment 
even when they have young children and the 
development of day nurseries compel reconsidera- 
tion of certain social security programs which have 
been developed on the theory that the normal life 
for a child is in the home in which his mother is 
not employed. 

The author raises the question as to the role of 
the social scientist in social security legislation and 
policy. One part he can play, according to Mrs. 
Burns, is to trace as precisely as possible the effects 
of the different programs and legal and administra- 
tive provisions and to subject to rigorous scrutiny 
the assumption of human motivation, especially in 
the economic sphere. A second and even more 
challenging task is to hasten the process of change 
and shorten the period of friction by identifying 
those social and economic characteristics of any 
society that are peculiarly relevant for social 
security policy formation by drawing attention to 
significant changes as and when they occur and 
even more helpfully by establishing probable 
future trends. 


This book presents a very challenging analysis 
of factors influencing policy decisions in the field 
of social security. All groups working with families, 
including home economists, will find the book of 
interest. It is written at a level that is suitable for 
the undergraduate student and the intelligent lay- 
man.—Dororny Dicxins, Mississippi State College. 


Planning for Marriage. By Ovtver M. Burrer- 
FIELD. Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1956, 343 pp., $5.25. 

This book, written by one who for 20 years has 
taught youth and counseled young couples, is an 
important new tool for teachers of family and 
marriage relations courses in high school and col- 
lege. Dr. Butterfield, who is a minister, social 
worker, and college instructor, considers planning 
for marriage a good basis for both a successful 
and happy family. 

Throughout the book he leads the student to 
look at marriage realistically and with a nonemo- 
tional approach considering the responsibilities to 
the social structure as well as individual needs. 
The stimulating discussions on Dating, Courtship, 
Readiness for Marriage, Money Enough for Mar- 
riage, Weddings and Honeymoons, Where to Live, 
Parenthood, and Successful Home Management are 
footnoted with references to studies and books 
acceptable to the various religious groups. 

The book is well planned for classroom use. 
Dr. Butterfield knows the time problem of the 
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teacher and student and has arranged and anno- 
tated the subject matter for efficient presentation. 
Each chapter has a list of questions for class dis- 
cussion and research and a bibliography of selected 
readings with the chapters indicated. 

For the teacher new in the field there are such 
aids as an outline for a lecture or discussion series, 
suggestions for research projects, term papers, and 
movies and their use. Especially helpful is the 
schedule for the survey of class family background. 
The student will enjoy the pertinent, cartoon-type 
illustrations.—Lyp1a ANN Lynve, Family Life Edu- 
cation Consultant, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Creative Sewing: Professional Touches for the 
Home Dressmaker. By Autyne Bane. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, 
274 pp., $4.75. 

This book was written to aid the beginner in 
learning to sew independently. The author has 
used a clear, simple presentation which is easy to 
follow. It should help the home dressmaker to 
understand and use the commercial pattern more 
effectively. The beginner in the classroom should 
find the book a helpful supplement to the instruc- 
tion sheet of her pattern. 

Miss Bane, having been the head of the instruc- 
tion sheet department of two leading pattern com- 
panies, gives a more detailed discussion of patterns 
and their use than is usually found in a clothing 
construction text. She has purposely excluded cer- 
tain construction details which she feels are ade- 
quately explained on the instruction sheet and has 
given more detailed instructions and drawings of 
the techniques which she feels are important or 
need further explanation. 

The illustrations in the book are line drawings, 
very much like the ones found on the pattern in- 
struction sheet. Each chapter contains from 3 to 
44 illustrations depending on the simplicity or 
complexity of the subject. 

The high school teacher should find this book 
a good reference for her clothing construction 
classes. It could also be used as a text for the 
beginning classes in college, particularly for non- 
home-economics majors.—Esruer MeacnamM, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Costumes and Styles. By HENNY Hanatp HANSEN 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1956, 160 
pp., $5.95. 

Costumes and Styles is an entertaining book for 
the layman. It presents a pageant of costume 
from the Egyptians of 2000 BC to 1954. This run- 
ning pictorial account is done in double tiered 
strips of colored illustrations taken from various 
sources. 

The original source in many cases is not ade- 
quately credited. For example, the drawings from 
the Bayeux tapestry are presented as “male cos- 
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tumes of 1150.” Such pertinent facts as which 
men wore them, where, and upon what occasion 
are omitted. 

The brief summaries are well done, but their 
very brevity limits their value. It is commendable 
that the Bronze Age costumes of Denmark have 
been included and that the Cretans and Etruscans 
have been given recognition for their contributions 
to the classic scene. 

With all the actual garments available for study, 
it seems surprising that the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries are represented by fashion plates 
only. As a result, too much emphasis is given to 
the bizarre and the ridiculous. 

Readers unfamiliar with historic costume will be 
intrigued by the light, gay treatment of the subject. 
Students will have to search much farther for the 
information they need.— BLANCHE Payne, University 
of Washington. 


High School Personnel Work Today. By JANE 
Warters. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956, 358 pp., $4.75. 

Although there is no indication of the profes- 
sional position or experience of the author, the con- 
tent indicates that the book is based upon perusal 
of the literature in the guidance field rather than 
upon first-hand experience. This edition contains 
some of the materials in the first edition though it 
has been expanded considerably. 

The book is well written; it is fairly compre- 
hensive in some areas covered and less so in others. 
Though it might be useful to the classroom teacher 
in helping her to understand the educational and 
personal needs of students, it would be less helpful 
to a faculty wishing help in initiating a guidance 
program. Its emphasis is much more upon the 
educational and personal-social needs of students 
than upon their occupational needs and plans. 

High School Personnel Work Today is an intro- 
ductory guidance textbook which is neither better 
nor worse than several others already published. 
Its chief merit is the emphasis placed upon the 
how-to-understand-and-help-pupils concept. In 
general, the book is better suited for use by guid- 
ance specialists than by classroom teachers who 
are not sophisticated in the field—Rex Topp 
Wrrners, Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Soybeans for Health, Longevity, and Economy. 
By Pur S. Cuen with the assistance of HELEN 
D. Cuen. South Lancaster, Massachusetts: The 
Chemical Elements Publishers, 1956, 241 pp., $3. 
Information on the nutritive value of soybeans, 

on the composition and preparation of various soy 

products, and on soybean culture and preservation 
is presented popularly in this small, attractive 
volume. In addition, more than 150 recipes for 
the use of soybeans and soy products are included, 
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and manufacturers and handlers of soy foods are 
listed in the Appendix. 

Although no new information is given, a layman 
who wants to learn about soybeans and soy prod- 
ucts should find this book of interest and value. 
Anyone using the recipes will discover that the 
products vary greatly in palatability. Recipes for 
special diets have not been differentiated from 
those which are modifications of commonly ac- 
cepted ones and in which the flavor of the soy 
product may be disguised. 

Dr. Chen is enthusiastic in his aim to obtain 
a more prominent place in human nutrition for 
soybeans and soy products. However, it should be 
remembered that they possess characteristics which 
have so far limited their acceptance, that com- 
parisons of nutritive value and costs of nutrients 
between other foods and dry mature soybeans and 
soybean flour may be misleading since the latter 
are not consumed as such, and that the role of soy- 
beans in health and disease is neither completely 
reviewed nor known. Present prices differ from 
those used in computing the cost of nutrients; 
there are a few typographical errors; and references 
are given in an inconsistent fashion.—FRaNces O. 
Van Duyne, University of Illinois. 


Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book. Revised 
edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1956, 444 pp., regular edition $4.95; text 
edition $2.88 (with 1 free desk copy if 10 or 
more cook books are ordered ). 

This well-known cook book has been revised. 
The recipes have been brought up to date to 
include improved ingredients on the market. The 
methods ‘have been simplified and streamlined 
where possible. Both the recipes and methods have 
been tested and approved by home economists in 
the Betty Crocker department of General Mills and 
in consumer testing panels. Thirty-nine per cent of 
the recipes are new; yet the all-time favorites have 
been retained. 

There is a new 14-page menu planning chapter 
with recipes keyed to those in the book. You will 
find 92 everyday menus for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner pius 68 special occasion menus for enter- 
taining and for holidays as well as menus from 
famous people. 

A new four-page section on freezing is related 
in particular to baked foods. Information on mixes 
and easy hints are on the back of the divider 
page for each chapter. 

This cook book has the new look—a new cover. 
The regular edition has a colored picture of food 
on a washable material. The text edition, which 
is precisely the same book except for the picture 
on the cover, features a home economics classroom 
during preparation of a meal. 

The book has 2,227 tested recipes and ideas, lots 
of how-to-do step pictures and colored pictures, 
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one chapter on menu planning, and a text edition 
with a picture cover of a home economics class 
in session. 


The Hawaii Hostess Cookbook: Favorite Recipes 
for Fifty. Prepared by members of the Hawaii 
Dietetic Association. Honolulu: Aloha Books, 
1956, 44 pp., $1.25. 

A new collection of favorite Island recipes which 
have been simplified and adapted for quantity 
cooking. This book was planned for use by the 
kamaaina (resident of the Island), the malihini 
(newcomer to the Island), and the mainlander 
(resident of continental United States). The book 
is invaluable for those planning Hawaiian-style 
parties and a real find for those seeking new ad- 
ventures in food. It will also be of help in pre- 
paring food for schools, camps, churches, and 
clubs. 

The practical, tested recipes were submitted by 
members of the Hawaii Dietetic Association. There 
are complete menus and selected suggestions for 
“Lanai and Beach Parties,” “Aloha Time,” and 
“Coffee Hour.” 

Recipes are printed in an easily read type and 
are arranged in logical order. A colorful cover and 
sketches throughout the book lend an attractive 
touch. An illustrated page shows several ways to 
prepare a whole pineapple for attractive serving. 

Copies may be ordered from the Hawaii Die- 
tetic Association, % Mrs. Elsie Boatman, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. Gift 
cards sent with orders will be enclosed. Make 
checks payable to The Hawaii Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 


Introductory Chemistry. By Orro W. Nrrz. 
Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956, 520 pp., $5.75. 

This text is intended for use in a one-year termi- 
nal course in general chemistry at the college level. 
Appreciating the apprehension with which many 
students approach the subject, the author has tried 
to avoid language difficulties and has held the 
number of chemical reactions presented to a mini- 
mum. However, principles are emphasized, includ- 
ing atomic structure, atomic energy, nuclear trans- 
formations, covalence, and modern ionization 
theory. Some history is given, and many practical 
applications are made, especially to the chemical 
industries. If the book were used for classes con- 
sisting largely of home economics students, the 
instructor might wish to substitute household ap- 
plications for many of the industrial illustrations 
provided. Chapters on detergents, on carbohy- 
drates, fats, proteins, and on digestion and metab- 
olism are included. The summary material and 
exercises at the end of each chapter should prove 
helpful.—Rura M. Griswoxp, Indiana University. 
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Basic Chemistry of Textile Preparation. By S. R. 
Cocxett and K. A. Hittron. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1956, 197 pp., $6. 

Basic Chemistry of Textile Preparation has at- 
tempted to cover the chemical properties and prep- 
aration of all the major fibers and related textile 
products. In addition, the text includes a final chap- 
ter on tests and defects. The reviewer feels that, 
while the authors are well qualified to handle the 
subject on which they have written, the brevity of 
the coverage has necessarily eliminated much infor- 
mation that should be included if this book is to be 
used for teaching purposes. 

The book presents a theoretical point of view of 
the subject in a technical and terse manner. The 
style of its presentation is clear to one well trained 
in the textile field but would present problems to a 
beginning student. It is an excellent reference book 
for teachers or laboratory personnel. The price seems 
high for a book of this size—Mary P. SHELTON, 
Ellen H. Richards Institute, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Basic Chemistry of Textile Colouring and Finish- 
ing. By S. R. Cocxerr and K. A. Himton. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956, 191 pp., $6. 
As a companion book to Basic Chemistry of Tex- 

tile Preparation this fills in many of the gaps that ap- 

peared in the first volume. The illustrations are 
good, and the structural chemical formulas well set 
up. Unfortunately the authors have presented the 
description of dyestuffs and their properties so 
briefly that they have left out much information that 
should be included if this book is intended for stu- 
dent use. The discussion of finishing is somewhat 
more descriptive than that of dyeing. It should be 
noted that the authors are British and, therefore, 
have used a slightly different vocabulary than that 
found in our own textile texts. The procedures and 
equipment described in the testing section are those 
used in Europe rather than the standard procedures 
and equipment used in the United States. As with 
the first volume this would serve as a good refer- 
ence for the well informed. The price of $6 seems 
out of line with the size of the text —Manry P. SHet- 
Ton, Ellen H. Richards Institute, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Directory for Exceptional Children. Second edi- 
tion. Edited by E. Netson Hayes. Boston: 
Porter Sargent Publisher, 1956, 247 pp., $4 cloth, 
$3 paper. 

This book is a descriptive listing of schools, hos- 
pitals, homes, clinics, and other facilities which pro- 
vide services for exceptional children, of whom there 
are more than 3,500,000 in the United States. 

The book also lists state programs and personnel 
and associations, societies, and foundations con- 
cerned with the welfare of exceptional children. 





GENERAL 


Dr. Esther L. Batchelder has 
been named chief of the Clothing and 
Housing Research Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, to succeed 
Ruth O'Brien, who _ retired § on 
March 31. Dr. Batchelder was for- 
merly assistant chief of the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch. 

Gertrude R. Drinker, 1953-56 
chairman of the AHEA’s international 
committee and a member of the For- 
eign Training Division of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was honored 
with one of the Service’s citations for 
meritorious service “for originality and 
effectiveness in developing and carry- 
ing out training programs in this 
country for foreign technicians and 
administrators in the field of home 
economics.” 

Excerpts from “Should Your 
Child Be a Home Economist” by 
Catherine T. Dennis, 1954-56 AHEA 
president, were translated into Portu- 
guese for distribution after a talk on 
“What Is Home Economics” at a sum- 
mer meeting of Brazilian home econ- 
omists, reports D. Elizabeth Williams, 
home economics adviser to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
U.S.A. Operations Mission to Brazil. 

Floy Eugenia Whitehead of the 
State University of Iowa was honored 
with the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion’s 1956 Lydia J. Roberts Essay 
Award for a paper entitled “The His- 
tory of Nutrition Education Programs 
for Children in the United States.” 
The award was presented at the ban- 
quet on October 12, during the 39th 
annual meeting of the Association in 
Milwaukee, by Dan Gerber, president 
of Gerber Products Company, which 
makes a grant to the A.D.A. for the 
award. 

Sixty-eight county home dem- 
onstration agents from 38 states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were sched- 
uled for recognition for distinguished 
service on October 31 during the 
annual meeting of the National Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Association in 


Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Levice Ellis, formerly of the Ala- 
bama Extension Service and in recent 
years TCM home economist in India, 
became Mrs. Bob Allen in Old Delhi 
on September 8. Her address is TCM, 
U.S. Embassy, New Delhi, India. 

Jane Cape, professor emeritus of 
home economics at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, returned this 
fall for the fourth time to the staff of 
Queen Aliyah College, Baghdad, 
Iraq. 

Doris Corbin has a year’s leave of 
absence from the Laramie (Wyoming) 
High School to teach in French Mo- 
rocco. 

Mary Lou Schlehr of the Clarence 
(New York) Central School is teach- 
ing home economics this year to chil- 
dren of members of the Armed Forces 
in Germany. 

Janet Popp is on leave from her 
teaching position in South Dayton, 
New York, during 1956-57 to study 
folk schools in Denmark and Sweden 
through the American-Scandinavian 
Cultural Seminar. 

Odette Dutrieux of Paris, France, 
AHEA’s 1952-53 Helen W. Atwater 
fellow at the University of Alabama, 
was married on July 5, 1956 to Pierre 
Froger at TEglise Saint-Lambert de 
Vaugirard, Paris. 

Agatha Salina of Switzerland, 
AHEA’s 1954-55 international schol- 
arship student at Iowa State College, 
went to Kabul, Afghanistan, in Sep- 
tember to work with women and girls 
in the UNESCO Fundamental Educa- 
tion program in that country. Her 
address is c/o United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission, Post Box 5, 
Kabul, Afghanistan. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. “Progress through 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the annual meeting of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association on 
November 16 and 17 at the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel in Birmingham. Sched- 
uled speakers included: Agnes Reasor 
Olmstead of Colonial Stores; Helen 
Kirtland of General Electric’s Live 
Better Electrically; E. Neige Tod- 


804 


hunter, University of Alabama; Miriam 
E. Lowenberg, Pennsylvania State 
University; and Maggi Byrne, King 
Features Syndicate. 

The School of Home Economics at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute has 
presented its first TV home eco- 
nomics class program over API's 
educational television network. Mrs 
Lee Cannon conducted the noncredit 
course in Food and Elementary Nu- 
trition worked out with the help of 
Ruth Stovall, state vocational home 
economics supervisor. The program 
is intended to supplement classroom 
teaching in vocational home econom- 
ics departments in Alabama’s Public 
High Schools. 

Congressional Day, planned an- 
nually on the API campus by the 
dean and faculty of the School of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station staff, this year fea- 
tured “Housing Research in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics.” Walte: 
Grub and Kathryn Philson gave illus- 
trated lectures on housing research at 
API, and field trips included visits to 
the home economics housing research 
laboratory and a tenant house where 
a farm family is studying mobile stor- 
age walls. 

A Self-Evaluation Workshop at 
API this fall had the theme “An Eval- 
uation of Summer Workshops, Short 
Courses, and Study Conferences De- 
signed to Supplement and Aid Home 
Economics Instruction at the College 
Level.” President Ralph B. Draughon 
gave the keynote talk. State super- 
visors and leaders from the Extension 
Service, vocational home economics 
utility companies, school lunchrooms. 
and welfare representatives reviewed 
the qualifications and training they 
believed necessary in maintaining per- 
sonnel in the specialized areas in 
which they employ home economists 

“Today’s Home,” a weekly half- 
hour TV program including a variety 
of home economics topics, is being 
presented for homemakers for the 
second year by the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Ala- 
bama over the state education tele- 
vision network. The committee which 
produces the program is headed by 
Mrs. Doris Plagge Burton. 

New faculty members at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute include Dr. 
Marian Faulkner Chastain in foods 
and nutrition and nutrition research; 
Dr. Marie Bennett, head of the 
home management department; Mrs. 
Kathryn Stevens Turner and Mrs. 
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Margaret Dawson, instructors in 
family life and nursery education. 

Alice Ruth Eason joined the su- 
pervisory staff of the vocational home 
economics service of the Alabama De- 
partment of Education on June 1. 

Marguerite Averett, appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of homemaking edu- 
cation of the Alabama Department of 
Education, began work on Septem- 
ber 1 as district supervisor in the 
Southwest District. 

Henrietta M. Thompson of the 
University of Alabama participated in 
the Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women in 
Paris in August. 

Diane E. Bostick, a ‘51 graduate 
of the University of Alabama, is now 
fashion co-ordinator for Avondale 
Mills with offices in New York. 

ALASKA. The Alaska Council 
of Homemakers, of which Mrs. C. 
W. Brewer is president, held its an- 
nual convention concurrently with 
the short course at the University of 
Alaska. A gift of $50, donated by the 
Council to the new club that had 
carried on the worthiest projects and 
programs for the year, was awarded 
to the Elauret Homemakers of Spe- 
nard. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler, whose hus- 
band was “rotated to the states,” has 
been succeeded as home demonstra- 
tion agent for the interior district of 
Alaska by Janet Lee Lamont, for- 
merly associate 4-H county agent in 
Niagara County, New York. 

Loretta V. Cowden of the Federal 
Extension Service participated in the 
Annual Conference of Extension 
Agents and the annual short course 
at the University of Alaska. 

DELAWARE. At the fall meeting 
of the Delaware Home Economics 
Association at the University of Del- 
aware on October 6, trends in home 
economics were presented by Irma 
Ayers, dean of the School of Home 
Economics, and the following con- 
tributing speakers: Mary Kirkpatrick 
of Home Economics Research, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, for research; 
Judith O'Flaherty, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, for appliances; Mrs. 
Charles Forbes, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, for textile 
fibers; and Mrs. Alice M. King, state 
leader in the Extension Service, for 
developments in the home economics 
extension program. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware include Bette J. 
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Just Between 


S = 2 € Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 


Saucy Suto, Gel a Saucopaw... 


...to make Saucepan Spicy Gumdrop 
Bars for holiday eating. Yes, you mix 
them in a saucepan! Sounds easy... 
and it is. Here’s how you do it: Melt 
% cup Swift’ning Shortening in a 
saucepan. Add 1 cup brown sugar. 1 
teaspoon vanilla, 2 tablespoons water, 
1 cup sifted flour, 1% teaspoons baking powder 
and % teaspoon salt. Mix well. Beat in 1 egg. 
Stir in % cup finely chopped spicy gumdrops. 
Pour into an 8-inch square pan (bottom rubbed 
with Swift‘ning). Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°E) for 30 minutes. Cool. Cut into bars. 


You may not have snow where you live, but you 
can still have snowmen—on the table, that is! 
Here's an idea your students might like for mak- 
ing family and company dinners more festive: 
Clever, colorful snowman cutouts perched on balls 
of cooked rice — perfect for garnishing the holiday 
ham. We'll be glad to send a set of six for your 
classroom use if you'll just write us. If your stu- 
dents would like a set of these happy little cut- 
outs, they are available wherever Swift’s Premium 
Ham is sold. Complete instructions for preparing 
the ham are included with the cutouts. 


Vary Ch 
————— 
Mn 

We always get sentimental when we 
think of Christmas. We've noticed it 
brings out the best in all of us, and 
we wish it would last all year. So our 
wish for you is that the blessings of 
Christmas remain with you all 
through 1957. 


P.S. See you next year! 


uty nest, tea Yogan 
for Swift & Company 
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| Allison, assistant professor in home 


management, and Mrs. Catherine 


| Bieber, instructor in home economics 


PRUNE FACTS 


Prunes offer countless 
precious plus values 
vitamins, minerals 
quick food energy, laxativity 





Prunes are easily prepared 
no soaking — no added sugar 
cover with water; 
boil until tender 


Prunes are a 

3-meal-a-day food 
for breakfast 
stewed prunes, prune muffins, 
prune coffee cakes, prune-stuffed 
sausage patties 
for luncheon 
prune salads, prune quick breads, 
prune compotes, prune cakes 
and cookies 
for dinner 
prune stuffed fowl, roasts with 
prune dressing, spiced prunes, 
prune pies, puddings and whips, 
prune frozen desserts 


Send for a 


= copy of the new 

free booklet 

“The Nutritive Values 
of California Prunes,” 
You may use this 
convenient coupon. 


Nutritive Values 
of 
Californa 
Prunes 





California Prune Advisory Board 
Dept. HE, 2 Pine Street 

San Francisco 11, California 

Please send a copy of your publication 
“Nutritive Values of California 
Prunes”—and the new recipe booklet. 


Name 





Address 





j 
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Zone___ State 


education. 

FLORIDA. At the board meeting 
of the Florida Home Economics 
Association on October 6 in St. 
Petersburg plans were made for the 
annual convention of the Association 
to be held in Tallahassee on March 22 
and 23 in the new building of the 
home economics department of Flor- 
ida State University. This new build- 
ing, opened this year, has the latest 
type of equipment and is the ma- 
terialization of a long-time dream. 

A $25 bonus is to be given by the 
State Association to the Florida dis- 
tricts which maintain 100 per cent 
memberships in the AHEA. To be 
eligible, a district must have had all 
memberships paid by September 1. 

The state headquarters for the 
Florida Home Demonstration 
Agents was opened this fall in Talla- 
hassee. 

IDAHO. Elizabeth Ray, formerly 
of Cornell University, is the new 
teacher educator at the University of 


| Idaho, and Mrs. Helen Condie, for- 


mer vocational homemaking teacher 
at Preston, Idaho, is teacher educator 


| at Idaho State College. 


Mrs. Delilah Rash has returned as 


| associate professor of textiles and 
| clothing at Idaho State College after 


a year’s absence. 
Helen Mettler has come to Idaho 
as assistant state supervisor of home 


| economics education from Otterbein 
College in Westerville, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS. Ruth M. Leverton of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College discussed “Food Values 
for the Atomic Age” at the October 11 
meeting of the Chicago Home Econ- 
omists in Business. Dr. Leverton is 
the author of Food Becomes You. 

Mrs. Madeline Fess Mehlig of 
Chicago was honored on September 


| 25 by the National Electrical Women’s 
| Round Table, Inc., which presented 


her with its Certificate of Merit and 
life membership in the organization. 

INDIANA. “Education for Liv- 
ing” was the theme for the home 
economics section of the fall meeting 
of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 


| ciation. High point of the program 


was the address “You Are Working 
with People” by George S. Speer of 


the Illinois Institute of Technology, 


Chicago. 
A teen-age weight control class 
started last February in the Flint 


December 1956 


School in Steuben County has had 
8 girls and 3 boys participating. One 
girl has returned to normal weight, 
and the others are continuing to work 
toward their individual goals. 

A Better Breakfast program re- 
sulted after a survey of pupils in 
Grades 1 to 6 in the Urbana School 
and their mothers revealed that 13.4 
per cent of the children had a good 
breakfast, 31.5 per cent had a fair 
one, and 55 per cent had a poor one. 

Indiana and Michigan Electric 
Company home economists will con- 
duct two series of lecture-demon- 
strations for the Indiana University 
Extension Service in Fort Wayne— 
one on marketing, meal planning, and 
food preparation, the other on “Adapt- 
ing Our Food Habits to Fit the Years 
of Retirement.” 

New appointees in the state in- 
clude: Mrs. Marjorie Lindamood 
with the Consumer Test Kitchen of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianap- 
olis; Mildred Reynolds, formerly of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, now 
professor and head of the department 
of institutional management at Pur- 
due University; Mrs. Aubrey Hauley, 
formerly of Indiana University, now 
teaching textiles and clothing at Ball 
State Teachers College; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Caylor as district supervisor of 
homemaking educators for the north- 
east district of Indiana; and Patience 
Niels to teach foods at DePauw Uni- 
versity. 

KENTUCKY. Viola Hansen, for- 
merly assistant state leader of home 
demonstration work in Oregon, be- 
came state chairman of the home eco- 
nomics extension programs in Ken- 
tucky on September 1. 

Florence Imlay, specialist in foods 
in the Kentucky Extension Service, 
retired on May | after working with 
the homemakers of the state for 27 
years in their foods project work. She 
is now living in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

MASSACHUSETTS. “Grappling 
with Gripes” was the subject chosen 
by John E. Sullivan, lecturer and prin- 
cipal speaker, at the October 5 and 6 
convention of the Massachusetts 
State Home Economics Association 
at the Wendell Sherwood Hotel in 
Pittsfield. Other speakers were Eliza- 
beth Crandall of the University of 
Rhede Island; Esther Rhodes of Corn- 
ing Glass Co.; Dean Helen G. Canoyer 
of the New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University; 
and Kit Mason, McCall's Patterns 
School Service. 
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“Public Relations” was the subject 
of discussion at the HEIB’s recent 
meeting by Janet Taylor of the Na- 
tional Cranberry Association, Hanson, 
Massachusetts; Janet Boles of the 
Brockton Edison Company; and Alice 
Easton of H. A. Johnson Company, 
Brighton. 

MISSISSIPPI. A new home eco- 
nomics building at the University of 
Mississippi, made possible by a re- 
cent legislative appropriation, is now 
under construction. 

The Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service equipment labora- 
tories have recently undergone a face 
lifting. Two have been painted and 
equipped with the newest laundry 
and kitchen appliances. A third has 
been completely remodeled to include 
the newest ideas in kitchen planning 
as determined by research. 

New staff members at Mississippi 
State College for Women include 
Daisy E. Atkinson, who has suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth Nyholm, now teach- 
ing foods and nutrition at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Mildred Price, 
recently director of the Nursery 
School at the Martin Branch of the 
University of Tennessee, as director 
of the Nursery School. 

Lois Almon, research specialist in 
nutrition at the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station, spent about three 
months at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute last summer in connection with 
Southern Regional Project S-28. 

Ingrid Tierese, assistant state 4-H 
leader, received a $2,000 scholarship 
from the Farm Foundation and is 
studying at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

NEBRASKA. The public relations 
committee of the Nebraska Home 
Economics Association is distribut- 
ing to Association members 5- x 7-inch 
membership cards which read: “I am 
proud to be a home economist. I am 
a member of the Nebraska and Amer- 
ican Home Economics Associations.” 
These cards bearing the Betty lamp 
insignia are suitable for displaying in 
a home economist’s office, classroom, 
or den. 

The committee has also designed 
napkins with the theme “How Better 
Prepared Can a Young Woman Be 
Than for Her to Have a Home Ec 
Degree,” intended for use at teas or 
luncheons to promote home econom- 
ics. They are available in packages 
of 100 for $1.25 or 50 for 75 cents 
from Miss Sue Smith, The Nebraska 
Farmer, P.O. Box 511, Lincoln. 





NEWS NOTES 


Bess Steele, associate professor of 
home economics and head of the de- 
sign division at the University of Ne- 
braska from 1938 until her retirement 
in 1954, died at her home in Port- 
land, Oregon, on September 15. A 
staff member at the University for 
more than 30 years, she had previ- 
ously taught art in Washington (Penn- 
sylvania) and Long Beach (Califor- 
nia) schools. 

“Civic Responsibilities of Home 
Economists” was chosen for discus- 
sion by Mrs. Hazel Abel, former 


United States Senator from Nebraska, 
at a meeting of Lincoln home econ- 
omists planned by Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron and Omicron Nu alumnae groups 
there. 

Standard Market, a local wholesale 
meat business, has announced a $300 
scholarship to help a graduating 
senior of high scholastic standing at 
the University of Nebraska during 
a dietetic internship. The recipient 
will be selected by the scholarship 
committee of the department of home 
economics. 





Free! 10 Food Films in Color 


~ = 
5 eng = 


Scene from “Quick Meals from 
the Freezer", newest Armour food 
film in full color ond sound. 


Armour and Company offers you 
free, for your Home Economics 
classes, ten sound films in color, so 
useful in substituting for or sup- 
plementing actual demonstrations. 


The newest film, “Quick Meals 
from the Freezer’’, emphasizes 
modern methods of meal prepara- 
tion. It features the great variety 
of frozen foods available today. A 
typical family is shown in several 
meal situations. ..a TV Sunday 
supper, a teen-age do-it-yourself 
party, a committee luncheon meet- 


| Fancher Moral, 

Send for Free | & 
Fons ie 
Manual | ove shane 


for 
Teachers 


Helps you integrate films with lessons and class 
projects. Includes order blank for films. Write 
—Consumer Service, Dept. A, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Ill. 


to Help 
You Plan 


Your Courses 


ing, a bachelor supper and a com- 
pany dinner. The film shows how 
new flash-frozen meats in com- 
bination with other frozen foods 
provide availability, variety, con- 
venience and fine quality. 


e Quick Meals from the Freezer 
e Let’s Talk Turkey 

e Festival of Cheese Recipes 

e ABC's of Beef Cookery 

e Better Bacon 

e Can You Carve? 

e Spring Chicken Year "Round 
e Easy as Pie 

e Margarine Makes Good 

e Your Frankfurter Favorites 


These films free also to Women's 
Clubs and Adult Education Groups 





[ARMOUR] 





Consumer Service 








NEW JERSEY. The Douglass Col- 
lege recipient of the New Jersey 
Home Economics Association’s Anna 
Hallock Award for 1956 was Beverly 
Peterson of Long Branch. The award, 
consisting of $25, a year’s member- 
ship in the AHEA, and an Associa- 
tion pin, is granted to the senior 
majoring in home economics who has 
attained the highest average in 
courses in home economics through 
the first semester of the senior year. 

NEW YORK. Home Furnishing 
Tours was the title of a summer 
course offered at New York Univer- 
sity. Students were taken to outstand- 
ing home furnishing facilities in New 
York City. 

Henrietta Fleck, chairman of the 
home economics department at New 
York University, was married to Pro- 
fessor Dale Houghton of the Univer- 
sity’s department of marketing on 
June 6. 

Rita S. Rosenberg has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department at Adelphi Col- 
lege. 
Dr. Gerald Leslie, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Purdue Univer- 
sity, has accepted a visiting professor- 
ship at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, this year to teach courses 
on “The Family and Social Change” 
and “Methods and Trends in Family 
Research” and to assist in the work 
of doctoral students. 

Mrs. Katherine S. Doyle retired 
as assistant state leader of home 
demonstration agents on July 31. She 
will live in her century-old Constable- 
ville (New York) home, which she 
will operate as a tourist home and, 
during the winter, as a ski lodge. 

Rhoda Mekeel of Syracuse, Helen 
Birchard of Delhi, and Helen F. 
Willerton of Saratoga Springs were 
cited last spring for their outstanding 
contributions to extension work over 
periods of 10 years or more. 

Mrs. Helen Beebe Mills has been 
appointed associate homemaking edi- 
tor for food on the Redbook staff; 
and Rose Marie Burke, associate 
homemaking editor for equipment. 

Treva Kauffman of the State Bu- 
reau of Home Economics is writing 
a history of home economics in New 
York State. 

NORTH CAROLINA. A five-day 
sewing workshop last spring at the 
Pearce School in Franklin County, 
directed by Mrs. P. E. Dean, the 
county home demonstration agent, in- 
creased the sewing skill of the 9 
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women attending and enabled them 
to make garments varying from simple 
cotton dresses to a wool duster and 
save a minimum of $70 over the cost 
of similar garments purchased ready- 
made. 

“Entertaining the Easy Way” 
was the theme of the 1955-56 adult 
homemaking classes in the Coopers 
School Community in Franklin County 
under the direction of Marjorie Leon- 
ard. The four class demonstrations 
were “Low Cost Dishes,” “Fast and 
Easy—Quick Too,” “Flower Arrange- 
ments and Corsage Making,” and 
“Cake Decorating.” Enrollment was 
120. 

OHIO. Helen Strow, extension 
supervisor in home economics in 
Ohio, has been appointed extension 
educationist for the Federal Extension 
Service, USDA, in Washington, D.C. 
She will help plan the programs of 
visitors from other countries during 
their stay in the United States. Miss 
Strow’s unexpired term as president 
of the Ohio Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is being filled by Martha 
Davis, vice-president. 

The department of foods and nu- 
trition at the University of Cincin- 
nati is instructing 69 student nurses 
from the Jewish hospital in addition 
to those from the College of Nursing 
and Health. Dietetic internes from 
Cincinnati General Hospital will as- 
sist in the instruction. 

The University of Cincinnati has 
two newcomers on the home econom- 
ics faculty: Gene Stimart as instruc- 
tor in child development and Carol 
Buehner, a part-time instructor and 
teacher in the nursery school. 

Mary Huck, formerly of the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, was named di- 
rector of home economics for the 
Frigidaire division of General Motors 
on July 2, succeeding Verna L. 
Miller. 

Patricia Huff, who has been with 
the Ohio fuel Gas Company since 
1953, has succeeded Miss Huck as 
the Compuny’s general home service 
director. 

Ruth Highberger of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati will offer a graduate 
course, Child Development for the 
Professional Worker, for teachers, 
social workers, and lay leaders in the 
field. Dr. Highberger is president of 
the Midwestern Association of Nur- 
sery Education. 

Louise Winslow of Cleveland, 
radio and TV home economist and 
owner of Homecraft Productions, an- 
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nounces a series of cooking and sew- 
ing schools which she will conduct 
throughout Ohio for a new client, 
The American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Spurred by last 
year's 10 per cent increase in mem- 
bership, the Pennsylvania Home 
Economies Association is making an 
all-out effort to do an even better job 
on its membership drive this year. Spe- 
cial effort is being made to bring back 
into the fold home economists who 
have not been members since becom- 
ing full-time homemakers. 

One of the organization’s projects 
for the year is to increase industry's 
interest in sponsoring home economics 
scholarships. 

The Association recently completed 
a year of work under its new system 
of districts within the organization. 
The function of a district is to pro- 
vide: (1) the place to define goals 
and plan programs at the grass roots; 
(2) the structure through which the 
goals of the district and the Pennsyl- 
vania and American Home Economics 
Associations may be furthered and 
through which the state council, in- 
cluding committee chairmen, can 
work to advance the state and na- 
tional home economics association 
programs; (3) the level for working 
meetings, preferably in the fall, in- 
cluding all professional groups; (4) 
the point at which to identify leaders 
and also a training ground for poten- 
tial leaders; and (5) the level at 
which interrelationships between vari- 
ous professional groups can be devel- 
oped and their efforts can be volun- 
tarily co-ordinated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. The South 
Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s $125 scholarship, financed 
through a South Dakota stationery 
project, was awarded to Glenice Nel- 
son of De Smet, a freshman at South 
Dakota State College. 

Home Economics Day on Novem- 
ber 17 at South Dakota State College 
was planned to enable high school 
students to learn of training oppor- 
tunities in the division and service 
opportunities in the profession. Beth 
Peterson of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company and Mrs. Carl Deite- 
meyer of Lincoln, Nebraska (Mrs. 
America for 1955-56) were scheduled 
as speakers. 

New home economics faculty at 
the University of South Dakota in- 
clude Mrs. Paula Burnett, head of 
the department; Mrs. Amy Eastman. 
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foods and nutrition; and Mrs. Bev- 
erly Peppers, clothing and textiles. 
Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. Eastman were 
formerly on the staff of the State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebras- 
ka. 

Devoki Kritalani of Bombay, 
India, is a graduate assistant in foods 
research at South Dakota State Col- 
lege while earning a master’s degree 
in chemistiy and a minor in home 
economics. 

Mrs. Jewell Fessenden of the 
Program Research Branch of the Fed- 
eral Extension Service was in the 
state the latter part of October to 
train the agents and state staff in a 
national survey to be made of home 
demonstration clubs. 

Mrs. Jane Meyers joined the ex- 
tension service staff as nutritionist 
upon the resignation of Rena Wills 
on November 30. 

Mrs. Geraldine Guss_ resigned 
from the South Dakota Extension 
Service on October 1 to go to Texas 
to join her husband, who is in the 
Navy. 

WEST VIRGINIA. At the West 
Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion council’s meeting on Septem- 
ber 25 at Jackson’s Mill plans were 
made for increased membership, a 
newsletter, and emphasis on careers 
in home economics and public rela- 
tions. 

Many college clubs are planning 
programs of international interest that 
will include the students on their 
campuses from other lands. 

WISCONSIN. An art collection, 
loaned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art from October 21 to Decem- 
ber 16, has been exhibited by the de- 
partments of art and home economics 


FROM THE 





A new set of educational filmstrips 
for high schools and colleges, Jewelry 
and Silversmithing Series, has been 
released by Young America Films Inc. 
This series consists of six color film- 
strips and was produced under the 
guidance of Carlyle H. Smith of the 
University of Kansas. Titles are Design 
in Jewelry, Tools and Techniques, 
Soldering Techniques, Jewelry Finish- 
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at Milwaukee-Downer College. The 
exhibit, representing the Renaissance 
to Napoleonic times, is limited to 
figural and floral patterns from Italy, 
Spain, France, and England. In con- 
nection with the display, a one-day 
symposium on textiles on November 7 
included lectures by Jules Labarthe 


> of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 


Research; Mildred Davison of the 
Chicago Art Institute; and Jack Sy- 
vertson of Forrest and Syvertson, in- 
terior designers. 

A Short Course for School Lunch 
Personnel was sponsored in August 
by the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Speakers included Geraldine 
Raisler of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; Georgene Barte of 
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ing, Sand Casting and Holloware, and 
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City 17, N. Y., or rented at modest 
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FLASHES 


General Mills, Ine. has announced 
the purchase of Ready-to-Bake Foods, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, California, a 
company which produces and dis- 
tributes refrigerated biscuits under the 
brand name of Puffin. This company 
will operate as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of General Mills. C. H. Bell, 
General Mills’ president, says: “Gen- 
eral Mills production, research and 
merchandising facilities will enable 
Puffin Biscuits to move steadily for- 
ward. Ready-to-Bake Foods is a 
young, progressive, well-managed 
company. It will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the General Mills family.” 


Consumer tests conducted by Swift 
& Company have indicated that ham 
as a meat for babies and juniors 
has been enthusiastically accepted. 
Mothers who served on special tasting 
panels have endorsed the flavor. The 
youngsters themselves played an im- 
portant role in the taste tests, too. 
In feeding tests, babies readily ac- 
cepted and enjoyed this new ham 
flavor. Accordingly, two new products 
have been introduced by Swift & 
Company—strained ham for babies 
and chopped ham for juniors. A con- 
venience item for mothers, the ham 
products provide increased taste ex- 
perience, as well as valuable nutrients. 
These new products can also be used 
as time-savers (no chopping or grind- 
ing) when preparing sandwiches and 
hors d'oeuvres. Simply open a can of 
either, blend with a cheese spread, 
and serve on bread or crackers. 


Almost three-fourths of all families 
in the United States own a car. Costs 
of car ownership and operation rank 
with food, shelter, and clothing in the 
list of major family expenditures. 
These conclusions were arrived at by 
the Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation in the 
preparation of a new booklet entitled 
“Money Management, Your Auto- 
mobile Dollar.” The booklet in- 
cludes information on how to fit the 
costs of car ownership and operation 
into the family budget. The Institute 
hopes that this booklet will be of value 
to those teaching home management. 


Send 10 cents to cover handling and 
mailing costs to Money Management 
Institute of Household Finance Cor- 
poration, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, for this booklet. Incidentally, 
Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation is the 
new name for the Consumer Educa- 
tion Department of that corporation. 
The name was changed to describe 
its services more effectively. 


Abbott Laboratories has _ intro- 
duced a new refillable pocket or purse 
container so that users of Sucaryl & 
Sweetening Solution may now carry 
their sweetener wherever they go. The 
leak-proof, half-ounce plastic squeeze 
bottle holds approximately a week’s 
supply of Abbott’s non-caloric sweet- 
ener in solution form. This bottle may 
be refilled from either the four-ounce 
or pint bottle of Sucaryl solution and 
is available at pharmacies and in drug 
sections of department stores where 
Sucaryl is sold. 


An attractive cook book, “Quicker 
Ways to Better Eating,” a teachers’ 
manual on Stir-N-Roll pastry, and 
wall charts on quick method cake and 
fried chicken were mailed in Septem- 
ber by the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co. to those who signed up for 
them at the annual meeting in Wash- 
ington last June. Those of you who 
did not request them and would like 
to have them should write to Ruth J. 
Williams, Educational Director, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 4421 
West 31st Street, Chicago 23, Illinois. 


Realism and on-the-job training 
were two features of a unique ex- 
periment sponsored by the Home 
Economics Institute of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in conjunction 
with the Mid-America Jubilee, a major 
regional exposition which was held 
during the month of September in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Instead of using pro- 
fessional models to guide visitors 
through the Westinghouse Confection 
Color Kitchens exhibit, six women 
majoring in home economics were 
selected from the student body of 
Fontbonne College for Women in St. 
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Louis. In addition to being paid while 
they received this valuable in-college, 
on-the-job training, the girls made 
radio and TV appearances, filed regu- 
lar daily reports, and had an oppor- 
tunity to sample the role of the home 
economist in business. 


Dairy Council Digests, a publica- 
tion issued six times yearly by the 
National Dairy Council, are inter- 
pretive reviews of recent scientific re- 
search as it relates particularly to the 
importance of dairy products in good 
nutrition. The September issue tells 
us that vital statistics show the death 
rate from arteriosclerotic and coronary 
heart disease is higher in the United 
States than in other countries, higher 
among men than among women, and 
increases with increasing age. No 
evidence of a dependency has been 
detected between diet and death rates 
from arteriosclerotic and coronary 
heart disease in this study of vital 
statistics and national food consump- 
tion and supplies of ten different 
countries. The statistics indicate that 
great differences between countries in 
mortality from arteriosclerotic and 
coronary heart disease are not quanti- 
tatively related to differences in per 
capita milk and dairy foods consump- 
tion. Data upon which this informa- 
tion is based are on file in the office 
of the National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, and 
further information is available on 
request. 


“The biggest news since Knee 
Room” is the way the J. R. Clark Co. 
of Spring Park, Minnesota, describes 
its combination for ventilated iron- 
ing—the new Rid-Jid Deluxe Air Flow 
Pad and Cover Set and Rid-Jid open- 
mesh steel top ironing table. The 
pad, of polyurethane with open-cell 
structure, is designed to let steam and 
moisture through. Non-skid rubberized 
cotton mesh netting holds the pad 
firmly in place. The cover is of San- 
forized heavy duty cotton twill with 
high scorch resistance bleached in. It 
is held in place by a drawstring with 
tie button. Each pad and cover set 
includes an elastic-bound polyethylene 
dust cover. The new pad and cover 
set is specially designed for Rid-Jid 
open-mesh steel top ironing tables. 


Agnes G. Garvey has been ap- 
pointed test supervisor in the General 
Electric Consumers Institute. 
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sweeten it with SUCARYL... 


ave all Sugar’s calories® 
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and you cant taste the difference! 
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Item for holiday cooks: You can save a lot of calories this season 

by sweetening dishes and drinks with non-caloric SucARYL. Example: 

Each serving of Cranberry Party Punch* above contains just 24 calories. 
Same, made with sugar, would total 40 calories. The cookies are 

sweetened with SucaRYL, too. In fact, you can use SUCARYL practically 
anywhere you would use sugar—and you simply c. the difference! 


¥ ror this, and many other recipes (including cookies above), get th cipe bookle:—free 


at your drug store. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





